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PREFACE. 



In the concluding remarks of our Criticism of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee* which was 
confined entirely to critical notes upon that Report, 
we expressed our belief that many reforms and improve- 
ments in the education of Poor Law Children had been 
introduced by the Metropolitan Authorities in days 
gone by, while admitting that some yet remained for 
future adoption. 

Our present purpose is twofold : first, to give a fair 
statement of what has been done in the past ; and 
secondly, to express our views as to what may be wisely 
attempted in the future. 

With the object of carrying out the first of these 
purposes, brief historical sketches of all the Metropolitan 
Poor Law Schools directly under the control or 
management of the guardians have been compiled, 
mainly by the aid of an absolutely impartial observer. 
This work, in the absence of direct official assistance, has 
entailed very considerable labour, and involved many and 
lengthened visits to the various schools, in addition to 
the preparation of material for publication. Thanks are 
due, and are here tendered, to all who have assisted in 
this direction. 

A brief account of the " Exmouth " training ship is 
given in addition to the sketches of the various schools. 

It is hoped the information thus presented will prove 
valuable, not only to those well acquainted with the 
schools, but also to others who take an interest in the 
subject. 

The accompanying Map shows the locality and extent 
of the various unions and parishes, and indicates their 
combinations for school purposes, and also the where- 
abouts of the respective schools. 

Ophthalmia has such a direct bearing upon the 
subject, that the work would probably be regarded as 
incomplete if the question were not dealt with in some 
form, and therefore a resume of Dr. Sydney Stephenson's 
Report is included, 

* Kixrr & Son, WestminKter, 1807. 
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VI 



A short article deals with the question of Finance, as 
it affects the schools ; and the Law relating to destitute 
children is set forth in a short and popular form. 

The concluding observations express the views of 
the delegates on many of the present debateable 
questions, and suggest the lines upon which, in their 
opinion, progress can be made with safety and assurance 
of success. The question of establishing a new Central 
Authority is also discussed in this chapter. 

A careful consideration of the contents of the work 
will, it is hoped, remove at least some of the misconcep- 
tions which now prevail, and place the facts more clearly 
before the public than has hitherto been the ca^e. 

An admission may now, we trust, be forthcoming 
that in the government of these schools the guardians, 
managers, and officers generally, have consistently 
displayed an earnest disposition to promote the welfare 
of the children, seeing that evidence is not wanting to 
show that a large measure of success has attended their 
endeavours. 

The information here supplied may afford material 
help to newly elected Guardians who desire to become 
acquainted with existing methods. 

The work will have attained some good result, if it 
serves in any degree to stimulate present administrators 
to fresh and enlightened efforts to attain a higher plane 
of excellence, or to kindle a desire in the minds of others 
to take part in a work, the due accomplishment of which 
demands the unremitting exercise of the wisest thought, 
and highest powers, of those who undertake it. 

The solution of the problems, involved in supplying 
these children with what they lack, in point of parental 
love, nurture, and guidance, is no easy task ; and, in our 
united opinion, can be finally accomplished, not by 
advancing theories which appeal to the imagination, and 
have not been approved by practice, but only by taking 
cautious practical steps, based upon long and arduous 
experience. 

[On behalf of the Committee appointed by a Conference 
of Delegates from Metropolitan Boards of Guardians, 
(Signed) C. N. Nicholson, Chairman.] 
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NORTH SURREY DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
Anerley, 



This school district was formed by order of the 
Poor Law Board dated the oth April 1849, and at first 
comprised the unions of Wandsworth and Clapham, 
Lewisham, and the extra-metropolitan districts of 
Croydon, Kingston, and Richmond. Soon afterwards 
the managers acquired a site for the erection of their 
proposed school at Anerley, and the buildings were 
completed and opened in November 1850. 

The number of children belonging to these unions 
was not then sufficiently large to make it necessary 
that all the accommodation provided should be devoted 
to their use, and accordingly the managers received 
children from Newington and St. Pancras at an agreed 
rate per head. This continued until 1866, when the 
needs of the district proper had materially increased, 
and it was found necessary to revise the arrangement. 

It was then proposed to exclude from the school 
district the extra-metropolitan districts, but the pro- 
posal only took effect in regard to Kingston, and on 
the severance of that district in 1871 the parishes of 
St. Mary Abbot Kensington, and St. Luke Chelsea 
were both added to the school district. The growth 
of population has from time to time rendered other 
changes necessary, and four unions have now ceased 
to form part of the district. Kensington and Chelsea 
were severed in 1876, Richmond in 1882, and Croydon 
in 1885. 

The district now includes the unions of Wandsworth 
and Clapham, and Lewisham, and some children are 
also received from Dorking, which, however, forms no 
part of the district. The requirements of these take up 
all the accommodation provided for some 900 children. 

The buildings are pleasantly situated at Upper 
Norwood, on the slope of a hill crowned by the Crystal 
Palace. The grounds, which are exceedingly well kept 

p. 6278. ^ 
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up, comprise 56 acres of very valuable land, bounded on 
one side by the L.B. & S.C.R., and on another by the 
Crystal Palace Branch Line. The buildings consist of 
a large main block somewhat resembling the form of 
the letter E with an extension on the west side for 
infants' school and residence, and six detached buildings, 
at considerable distance from each other, used as pro- 
bationary wards (two), infirmary, isolation wards (two), 
and little nursery home near the entrance gates. 

There are 16 dormitories in the main block, an equal 
number being appropriated for boys and for girls. There 
are also two centre rooms, and one day-room for boys 
and one for girls. The younger lads are housed 
separately. 

The school and class-rooms are also contained in the 
main block, but it is now proposed to build a detached 
school-house. 

The infants* home is a two-storied building, con- 
taining 10 dormitories and kitchen, bath-room, lavatory, 
and singularly fine day-room. The infirmary is at a 
short distance from the latter, and contains seven dor- 
mitories for general sickness and ringworm patients. 
The latter children are provided with separate school 
and day-rooms of their own, and also wash and bathe 
apart from other children. Five of the dormitories are 
occupied by healthy boys from the main building. 

There are two probation wards. The one erected in 
1875 has two main dormitories, with 22 beds, and two 
small isolation rooms. A stay of 20 clear days has to be 
made before any child is transferred to the body of the 
school, and experience has proved the efiicacy of such 
length of stay. The new probation ward, designed on 
similar lines, was opened in 1894. It is quite apart from 
any other building, its chief dormitories having 20 beds 
in each. There are also four isolation wards, two day- 
rooms, and dining room in this building. 

The chapel, dining hall, and swimming bath are of 
ample dimensions, and receive some notice elsewhere in 
this account. 

Erected nearly half a century ago it might, perhaps, 
be supposed that the school-building is now out of date 
and incapable of coping with modern requirements and 
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ideas, but a brief survey of the many improvements 
effected for the purpose of meeting the ever varying 
conditions and demands which arise from changes in 
public thought and attitude towards poor law institutions 
will show that in regard to this particular school there 
has been no stagnation — no disinclination to move with 
the times — no disregard of the best interests of the chil- 
dren — but a wise and constant effort to promote their 
highest welfare. 

As early as 1865, Drawing formed one of the subjects 
taught to the elder children, whose work has generally 
obtained for them the award of " excellent" as a result of 
examination by the Science and Art Department. 

In 1868, considerable attention was directed to the 
provision for sick cases, and a new infirmary was built 
and trained nurses engaged to undertake the charge of 
the children when ill. A separate department was also 
formed for the infants, and special attendants secured for 
them. 

The dining hall and chapel had been found inadequate 
and otherwise unsuitable, and both were enlarged and 
greatly improved in 1869. About this time a senior 
training class was formed under a competent mistress 
to give special instruction to the elder girls during a 
period of from 6 to 12 months, preparatory to their 
being sent to service. This excellent plan was twelve 
years afterwards extended by the formation of a junior 
class in household work also under the charge of a special 
mistress. A little later the playground space was ex- 
tended by setting aside some three or four acres of meadow 
land, to which all classes of the children have access. 

In 1873 a branch school was opened at Bow, specially 
for the reception and treatment of ophthalmic cases. 
Every child in the school at Anerley was examined once 
a week, and those needing treatment or isolation were 
sent to Bow. Mr. Nettleship, the eminent oculist, had 
charge of the school at Bow. When it had fulfilled its 
mission and ophthalmia had practically disappeared, the 
branch school was discontinued. 

Many extensive improvements were also carried out 
in the establishment at Anerley. The old drainage 
system was abolished, and new drains were put in, with 

A 2 
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man holes and ventilating shafts. New lavatories and 
bath-rooms were constructed, the jet system introduced, 
and both hot and cold water supply was laid on. 

A new play-shed for the girls and for the boys, and 
new carpenter's, engineer's, tailor's, and shoemaker's 
shops were also built. 

The diet was improved, play hours extended, and the 
every day surroundings of the children made brighter. 

The report of the medical inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, under date 27th February 1875, runs as 
follows : — " So thoroughly, honestly, and heartily has 
everything been done to raise the tone, mental and bodily, 
of the children that the result comes upon me almost as a 
surprise. Not only has ophthalmia been practically 
extinguished and robbed of its power of mischief in the 
future, but whereas a thoroughly healthy, rosy child 
was then an exception, now the healthy and robust are 
the rule, the sickly the exceptions. The original defec- 
tive physical type of the children, is the greatest difficulty 
which has to be met and overcome, in their training, and 
this has been dealt with in a manner which reflects the 
greatest credit on the managers and officers of this great 
institution." 

The year 1874 was marked by the construction of a 
new swimming bath, with supply of steam-heated water 
which enables it to be used at all seasons of the year. 
Both girls and boys are taught to swim. Reading rooms 
are also provided. New probationary wards were built 
in 1875. They comprise day-rooms, dining room, dormi- 
tories, playgrounds, &c., for all the children, who remain 
there for periods of three weeks before being admitted 
into the school proper, as above stated. 

An out-door gymnasium was also provided in 1874 
with the special feature of a mast and shrouds taken 
from a man-of-war somewhat similar to the one at 
Greenwich Hospital, and a seaman instructor was 
appointed. This is an admirable method of quickening 
the boys and preparing them for further training on the 
" Exmouth." 

The year following saw the provision of a separate 
nursery, with attendants and a teacher of the Kinder- 
garten system. 
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The practice of appointing boys and girls to the 
position of assistant officers was extended about this 
time. Usually there have been ten of these thus 
engaged to the great advantage of both staff and 
children. In 1881, new infant school and day-rooms of 
excellent proportions and arrangement were built, and 
also a new needle room, isolation cottage, and large play- 
shed, a most valuable adjunct, for the boys. 

The establishment of a separate school for ringworm 
cases, and the appointment of a special teacher, took place 
in 1882, when a competent instructor in shoemaking 
was also appointed to teach boys this particular trade. 

The regulations under which children are sent into 
service have from time to time engaged the attention of 
the managers. All are now fitted out at the school, 
their own trainers inspect the situations, the chaplain 
visits the boys, and the M.A.B.Y.S.* undertakes the 
after-care of the girls. The demand for the children has 
enabled the standard of the situations to be raised, and 
now no girl enters a situation as a *' general/' but only 
where a second servant is also kept, and the wages for 
the first year are fixed at 61. All boys sent out have to 
be provided with separate beds, and the managers obtain 
from both masters and mistresses personal assurance 
that they will take care that the children shall properly 
attend to their religious duties, and will also give them 
friendly counsel and encouragement. 

A new departure was taken in 1884, in the appoint- 
ment of a dentist, who attends twice a week, a practice 
now more generally adopted, and which has proved to 
be most beneficial. Considerable improvement in the 
boys' technical training was made in 1885, when highly 
qualified instructors took the place of the average 
workmen who formerly taught the boys. Good results 
have followed upon this change, as the boys are so care- 
fully trained that there is always a good demand for 
them, and they are invariably placed out in trades for 
which they have been trained. 

In 1886, a convalescent home at Broadstairs was 
opened, and afterwards made permanent. Girls, infants, 

* Metropolitan Association for Befriending Youns: Servants. 
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and boys under 10 years of age, who stand in need of 
seaside surroundings, are sent here for varying periods. 

A second probation ward was erected in 1894 mainly 
for the purpose of avoiding the retention of any children 
in the workhouse ; and in 1895 the drainage of the 
infirmary was re-constructed. 

Consistent effort has been made to secure a thoroughly 
efficient teaching staff; the appointment in 1859 of the 
late Mr. James Marsland, who was Vice-Principal of 
Winchester Training College, being the inauguration of 
the policy which has maintained the teaching power at a 
high level. Since that date all teachers have been fully 
trained and certificated, and these schools have been 
quite equal in point of efficient instruction to the out- 
side elementary schools. Thirteen fully trained and 
certificated teachers arc engaged in this responsible 
work. 

An extremely important change, effected gradually, 
has been brought about in regard to the working hours 
of the children. Formerly they were required to do no 
inconsiderable part of the work of the establishment, 
and in this way their school hours and opportunities for 
play were sadly curtailed ; but a more enlightened view 
as to what can reasonably be expected of these children 
now prevails, and indeed, has been practised for more 
than 20 years, with the result that they have not been 
sent to work as half-timers until they reached 12 years 
of age, and have passed the Fourth Standard in the case 
of boys, and 11 years of age and usually the Fourth 
Standard in the case of girls. These regulations, it will 
be noted, are very closely in accord with the requirements 
of the recent order of the Local Government Board on 
this subject. 

The name of the present superintendent and head- 
master is Mr. Charles Bray, and that of the matron 
Mrs. Marsland. The chaplain is the Rev. M. C. Sturgess, 
and the medical officer Mr. H. J. Prangley. 
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The Wainwright House, Broadstairs. 

This district fortunately possesses what is now 
regarded as almost a necessary adjunct to the main 
establishment, namely, a home for sick and convalescent 
children at the healthy seaside resort, Broadstairs, in 
Kent. 

As before stated, the first home was opened here in 
1886, and the present building, specially designed for 
its purpose, was completed in April 1891. A well- 
deserved compliment was paid to the able and popular 
chairman of the district in calling the house after his 
name. It is very near the sea, and contains 25 beds, 
the staff consists of nurse-matron, cook, and two house- 
maids. There are six pleasant dormitories, with four 
to six beds in each, beside play-room accommodation. 

The little ones are instructed by Miss F. 0. Allen, 
the head of the home. Children suffering from con- 
tagious illnesses are rigidly excluded, and there is an 
entire absence of ophthalmic disease. Admissions take 
place at infrequent intervals, and children commonly 
remain inmates for three months. 

The medical officer is Mr. T. F. Raven, who is non* 
resident. 
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WEST LONDON DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
AsHFORD, Staines. 



This district, which was formed as long ago as 1868, 
is now the second largest in point of population, and 
comprises the Fulham and St. George's (Hanover Square) 
Unions and the parish of Paddington. At the time of 
formation the population was 318,790, and although that 
number is now increased to 469,964, the school still 
accommodates the bulk of the children coming from 
these districts, but some 57 are sent to the Strand Union 
School at Edmonton. In the early days of the existence 
of the district the greater number of children came from 
St. George's, but now most of them come from the 
Fulham Union, which is formed by the association of 
the parishes of Fulham and Hammersmith. The popu- 
lation of the latter has increased nearly threefold since 
the district was formed. 

The school is at Ashford, Middlesex, not more than a 
mile from the South -Western station, and occupies an 
open and well-chosen site, bounded on the north by the 
railway, but otherwise surrounded by green fields, and 
enclosed by a fence and hedgerows. The buildings stand 
upon some six acres, and there are extensive grounds 
and farm appurtenances, the whole being some 70 acres 
in extent. There is also a deep well, providing a supply 
of excellent water. 

The building was completed in 1872, at a cost of 
90,579L, and has accommodation for 790 inmates, the 
usual number present being about 760. It is a three- 
storied block, about 300 yards in length, with a fine 
dining hall and administrative oflSces in the centre. The 
western wing is devoted to the boys and the eastern 
wing to the girls. The dormitories are very pleasant, 
being large, light, and cheerful in appearance. Each 
contains, according to position, some 35 infants, 37 boys, 
or 56 girls. The rooms are well ventilated and warmed 
by means of open grates. There is also a spacious chapel 
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detached from the main building, and at a considerable 
distance are the probation wards. The infants* block, 
containing three floors, is at right angles to the main 
block on the girls' side, and access to it is gained by a 
short covered corridor. This class forms but a small 
proportion of the total number, being only about 12 per 
cent. 

The youngest children, those from three to five years 
of age, form a separate and interesting department, 
known as the nursery. Some 20 beds in the infants' 
block are set apart for their use, and they have a distinct 
day nursery. The infant boys' dormitory contains 38 
beds. 

The boys' dayroom is large and lofty, and adjoins 
their play-yard. A giant-stride has been erected, but 
there is no other gymnastic apparatus, nor is there a 
covered gymnasium, but the need has been recognised, 
and the managers are now taking steps to provide what 
is requisite, and doubtless good results will follow upon 
the introduction of these additional means of promoting 
health and recreation. 

Altogether, there are three large paved playing yards, 
two of which are open on both sides, but that of the 
infants is shut in by high buildings. There are also 
recreation rooms, and, when the weather permits, the 
children play in the neighbouring fields, where cricket 
and football claim their votaries among the boys, and 
other games are played by the girls. 

Military, musical, and other forms of drill are con- 
stantly practised by both boys and girls, who give 
evidence of the good eff'ects resulting both in point of 
physique and general smartness. 

The school and class-rooms are all on the ground 
floor and two class-rooms are set apart for the infants. 
The schoolrooms appear to be sufliciently lighted, but 
some of the class-rooms are somewhat deficient in this 
essential respect, and the managers have had under 
consideration the question of erecting a new detached 
schoolhouse, in which case the present rooms could be 
utilized as additional play-rooms. The teaching is 
excellent in every respect. No less than 15 teachers, 
nearly all of whom are highly qualified and certificated, 
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are engaged upon the work. Some are non-resident, a 
plan which is said to be of benefit to teachers and 
children alike. The inspector's recent report speaks of 
the good results which have been attained, and the 
highest number of marks given by the Science and Art 
Department for Drawing were obtained by this school at 
the last Government examination, showing the thorough- 
ness of the work done by the children. No child under 
the age of 14 years, who has not passed the Fourth 
Standard, is allowed to be absent from school as a half- 
timer. 

There are two detached infirmaries, both of which 
are admirably suited for sick children, the one for 
general, the other for infectious cases. The wards are 
light and cheerful and not too large to allow of effective 
classification, a point of vital importance. A separate 
laundry is attached to the latter infirmary, and there is 
a disinfector both at the receiving wards, and in the 
general infirmary. 

The necessity of giving some instruction to such 
children as are in the infirmary, and are yet capable of 
being taught, has not been overlooked, and a mistress 
attends daily for this purpose, giving instruction in two 
rooms in the infectious infirmary. Children from both 
infirmaries are taught in one room, and ringworm cases 
only in the other. 

The washing and bathing arrangements of the whole 
establishment are most carefully looked after, but there 
is need of a larger swimming bath, though the lack of it 
does not prevent the art of natation from being taught, 
as a large proportion of the children were taught to 
swim during the past year in the two small baths now 
in existence. 

Boys and girls have clean towels three times a week, 
and the infants daily, but all children in the probation 
wards have a clean towel for each wash. A brush and 
comb are provided for each girl and a comb for each 
boy : the elder girls have tooth brushes. The managers 
have not yet secured the services of a dentist. 

The jet system is in use, and also a good type of 
washing apparatus. The latter consists of troughs of 
enamelled tiles set in cement, and hot and cold water is 
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supplied by a series of 1 J in. roses pierced by numerous 
pin holes. 

Until quite recently children were admitted to the 
school at all times, but the managers have now reverted 
to the old arrangement, of admitting children once a 
fortnight, under which the school enjoyed an almost 
clean bill of health. 

As showing how great is the danger to be guarded 
against, it may be mentioned that no fewer than 13 
cases of ophthalmia, and 43 of ringworm were removed 
from the probation wards to the infirmary, in the short 
space of 21 months from November 1894 to August 
1896. 

It is therefore of vital moment to impose restrictions 
upon admissions, so that the period of quarantine, which 
in this instance is fixed at 14 days, shall not be nullified 
by constant importations of dangerous cases. 

The general health of the children is particularly 
good, and there is now a marked freedom from ophthal- 
mia and other infectious diseases, indeed Ashford is now 
one of the two district schools which are entirely free 
from active trachoma, the other being Hanwell. During 
the past three years there have been but five deaths, 
and these principally from chest complaints, probably 
owing to inherited constitutional weakness. This fact 
attests the salubrity of the school site, and the care and 
attention shewn to the children by the medical officer 
and nurses. 

Some idea of the extent to which technical instruc- 
tion obtains, may be gathered from the fact that 135 
boys are now under training in the various shops, such 
as carpenter's, tailor's, shoemaker's, baker's, painter's, in 
the engine house, and on the farm, the latter of which 
is by no means the least attractive adjunct to the estab- 
lishment. The various spheres of labour aflbrd the very 
best means of training the lads to earn their own liveli- 
hood, when the time comes for them to quit the onlj^ 
home many of them have ever known. The band also 
claims no small share of attention, as being the means 
not only of aff*ording the advantage of an opening to 
those boys who are musically inclined, but also of 
contributing to the pleasure of the whole of the children, 
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especially at the entertainments, when the services of 
the band are much in request. 

Nor are the girls forgotten, nor do they fill a less 
important place in the minds of those who are re- 
sponsible for their welfare. One hundred and ten are 
now under training in the various departments of the 
household, kitchen, laundry, &c. The elder ones spend 
a certain time in preparation for domestic service, and 
to meet the necessity of their being taught to under- 
stand cooking, a specially qualified teacher has been 
engaged to' attend for the purpose of instructing them 
in the art and mystery of the cuisine. 

No less than 37 boys and 28 girls obtained situations 
or were apprenticed during the past year, the latter of 
whom come under the care of the M.A.B.Y.S.* until they 
attain 20 years of age, or even afterwards, if they choose 
to continue their connection with the local committee. 
There is no special organization to look after the interest 
of the boys in the same way, but they generally remain 
in touch with the superintendent and their former 
teachers, and frequently revisit the school. The ap- 
prentices are visited, at intervals, by the general relieving 
officer, and those lads who have gone aboard fishing 
smacks are reported on by the Board of Trade. 

The most recent reports, in regard to the after career 
of these children, is full of encouragement, and the 
affection and feeling manifested by many of them in 
their letters to officers, teachers, and managers goes far 
to refute the preconceived and mistaken idea that no 
good can come out of a district school. From time to 
time satisfactory intelligence is received from others, 
who have made their homes in Canada and New Zea- 
land, and who do not cease to remember their former 
friends and associations in the old country. 

Tasks are lightened, and the routine life broken in 
upon by entertainments, excursions, outdoor walking 
exercises, &c. Occasional visits are also made to places 
of interest, such as museums, art galleries, &c., and these 
means of interest and entertainment are likely to be 
extended, as such visits can now, under certain circum- 

* Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
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stances, be regarded as school attendances. Nor are 
the children compelled to wear clothes which mark 
their origin and condition, and of which they would 
probably be ashamed when brought into contact with 
the more pleasing apparel of their fortunate fellows, 
who have kind fathers and mothers to provide for their 
wants. 

The girls' uniform has given away to frocks of 
various materials and colours, and other distinctive 
details are noticeable in most of the articles of their 
dress. 

Already there are many opportunities given to the 
children of going out and about, and of getting fresh 
ideas and impulses from outside the four corners of 
their little world, and it is thought that very great 
good would result if they were able to get more 
frequent changes, and particularly if they were given a 
holiday, by means of the country holiday fund, or the 
formation of a seaside camp. It is also suggested that 
those who have friends should be allowed to visit them 
in the same way as do the " Exmouth " boys, but it 
would probably be found in practice that there are 
almost insuperable diflSculties in the way of carrying 
out such a suggestion, however de^able it might,, 
first sight, seem to be. ^^ ^ " ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Puj^^gs are the superintendent and 
matron at the sch^^f^ and the medical officer is Dr.P. W, 
De la Motte. 
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KENSINGTON AND CHELSEA DISTBICT 
SCHOOL. 

Cottage Homes, Banstead. 



Prior to the year 1876 the parishes of Kensington 
and Chelsea were combined with other parishes and 
unions in the North Surrey School District at Anerley. 
In consequence of the rapid growth of population, and 
of the practice, then becoming more general, of substi- 
tuting indoor for outdoor relief, there was such an 
increase in the number of children to be provided for, 
that the accommodation in the school at Anerley 
became inadequate to meet the demands made upon it. 
Thus it became necessary that one or more of the 
parishes should undertake the charge of its own 
children. 

The guardians of Kensington accordingly proposed to 
found a separate school for their children, then numbering 
some 200, but the Local Government Board would not 
coiiolSiiHT^^t?f*t3psa^ except on condition that Chelsea 
should also be withdrawn trd the old district, and the 
two parishes be united in a new chool district. After 
some opposition on the part of Keir.ngton, upon which 
the greater proportion of charges woui have fallen, by 
an order dated 15th August 1876, the l^nsingtjon and 
Chelsea School District was formally creavd., / 

There were at this time some 350 to 400 clidren for 
whom provision had to be made, and the managers 
proceeded to consider whether the lines d the old 
district and separate large schools should be i^llowed, 
or whether they should initiate a fresh departure'ri the 
mode of rearing and educating the children. 

They appear to have carefully weighed all ^lj>e 
arguments for and against the methods then in vogue 
and finally determined to erect their new school upon^ 
the " cottage home " or " separate-house " system, under 
which they hoped to combine the educational and 
industrial advantages of the district schools, together 
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with the parental care and home influences of boarding 
out, and to avoid the disadvantages which had already 
manifested themselves in connection with both systems. 

This decision involved a much larger expenditure in 
cost of erection and of management, but it was felt that 
the additional outlay would be money well spent if the 
benefits aimed at were by this means secured to the 
children. 

Great attention was paid to the question of a suitable 
site, and eventually a parcel of land, situated at 
Banstead, near to Banstead and Epsom Down Stations 
(L.B. & S.C.R.), consisting of some 27 acres, was 
purchased for the sum of about 7,4*001. At first it was 
feared lest this situation might prove too exposed and 
cold, but the healthy and invigorating air has been 
found most beneficial, and the general aspect of the 
place has been changed, and now gives the impression 
of a well-designed model village, delightfully placed 
amid country surroundings of woodland and downs. 

During the period of transition, which extended over 
two years, temporary arrangements were made for the 
children at the old workhouse premises, Marloes Road, 
Kensington, the building being held from the vestry 
of the united parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, by the Managers, at an annual rental of 
1,800/. 779 children in all were admitted to this school, 
of whom, at the end of the two years, 402 were left for 
transfer to Banstead. 

This period was a busy one for the managers, who 
had the responsibility of supervising this school, and at 
the same time, of preparing for the opening of the new 
school at Banstead, where the reception of the children 
was commenced on the 13th and completed on the 
23rd of September 1880. 

The cost of buildings, fittings, and fixtures up to this 
date was 73,650i., and between 1884 and 1894, 9,800i. 
was expended in alterations and additions, bringing the 
then total cost to 90,865i. 

The managers have lately acquired an additional 
piece of land of about 10^ acres, adjoining the porter's 
lodge, which will be utilised as a new playing field. 
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The buildings occupy a narrow slip of land on the brow 
of a hill, with a grand view towards and embracing 
Windsor Castle, and may be shortly described as 
follows : — The entrance gates and porter's lodge are 
at some 50 yards distance from the middle of a fine 
main drive (about 600 yards in length), on either side of 
which are ranged the 23 detached homes or cottages 
for the children. 

In the centre of this drive lie the administrative 
and school buildings, consisting of the residence of 
the superintendent and matron, a house for the school 
staff, the stores or *' village shop," the bakery, laundry, 
and swimming bath, which is large, perfectly fitted, 
and up to date ; three schools, two on the north side 
for boys and girls (a new girls' school has just been 
added with a covered playground for boys and girls 
beneath it), and the other on the south side for infants, 
and the detached chapel. 

Immediately on the right of the entrance, are 
two probationary homes, one for girls and one for 
boys, together capable of holding 40 children, while 
further to the right, on either side of the drive, are 
the nine cottages for boys, with accommodation for 
40 in each, a number which might wisely be reduced 
should it ever become possible to do so. To the extreme 
right, a fine bandroom, which is to form part of a future 
drill room and gymnasium, has been lately erected at the 
cost of some 800i. 

On the left of the entrance and central buildings, 
the 14 girls' and infants' cottages are ranged, with 26 
beds in each ; again to the left of these, come the 
infirmary with 30 beds, and the infectious block with 
18 beds, on either side of the private road ; and beyond 
these blocks lie the present boys' playfield and a large 
kitchen garden. 

The nine boys' cottages are each under the charge of a 
house father and mother, the former acting as industrial 
trainer, while the mother attends to the domestic duties 
of the house and needs of the children. Generally 
speaking, boys are placed in the house of the father in 
whose trade they are being instructed, and some of the 
boys also assist in domestic work. 
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The girls* cottages have small wash-houses attached 
to them, and some four or five of the elder girls assist the 
house-mother in washing, cooking, housework, mending 
clothes, and in looking after the infants of four to 
seven years of age, who are distributed equally in these 
cottages. 

Each cottage contains on the ground floor a playroom, 
a sitting-room for the officer or officers, kitchen and 
scullery, a bath-room and lavatory in which the jet and 
trough system is in use, every child being provided 
with a separate towel, brush, and comb. On the upper 
floor are two dormitories, a linen-closet, and private 
bedroom. In front of each cottage is a little flower 
garden, and at the back a playground and kitchen 
garden. A supernumerary house-mother is in readiness 
to take charge of any cottage in case of the illness or 
absence of its usual head. The children, who have to 
pass through the branch school at Marlesford Lodge, 
Hammersmith, before being admitted to the Cottage 
Homes, undergo here a further period of 14 days' 
probation. The stores are supplied in bulk to each 
cottage from the central storerooms, meat, bread, and 
milk daily, and general stores weekly. 

At the outset, it was determined not to provide a 
general laundry, but to do all the washing in the small 
wash-houses at the girls* homes, but it was found 
impossible to carry out this plan in practice, and a large 
laundry, with drying chamber, had soon to be erected. 
A covered swimming bath, capable of being steam-heated, 
for use at all seasons of the year, was included in this 
improvement. The chapel is a fine building, and can seat 
about 500 children, for whom the usual Sunday services 
are held. The workshops are roomy and well fitted. All 
the clothing is made on the premises. By this means, as 
well as by careful management in other directions, the 
average cost per child, which for the first eight years was 
24/. 168. per annum, has, from the years 1892-96, been 
reduced to the present average cost per child of 20/. These 
sums include all items of expense, with the exception of 
interest upon loans. The schoolrooms, which the children 
attend from their respective cottages, were rather small 
for their requirements, especially in the case of the girls' 

p. 6278. 5 
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schoolroom, which has now been enlarged, an improve- 
ment which seems to be the only change for the better 
which could possibly be introduced into this school, in 
point of construction of buildings, which, as may be 
gathered from these notes and elsewhere, is well nigh 
faultless. 

There are 30 children from Mile End now in this 
school, but no more are being sent. 

In 1882, the managers acting under authority arranged 
that all children over 13 years of age, who had passed the 
Fourth Standard, should be exempt from school attend- 
ance, and placed wholly at industrial training. Special 
arrangements, however, were made for their attendance 
at evening classes, and they also attended school one 
day a week to prevent them from forgetting what they 
had already learnt. 

Again, in the early part of 1897, a fresh departure 
was attempted, with a view of providing special instruc- 
tion for the feeble-minded children, a class which has 
now, by order of the Local Government Board (2nd 
April 1897) been handed over to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and on the 31st of May permission was 
given to the managers to appoint a teacher for one year 
for this purpose, with salary of lOOL It was proposed 
that such class should not contain more than 20 children* 
who should only be separated from the main body of 
children for teaching, and, when sufficiently advanced 
and improved, should pass into the ordinary school 
classes. This laudable proposal has been carried out 
with promising results. 

It may prove interesting here to introduce, in brief 
outline, some account of the daily life of the children in 
this school, which may be taken as typical of the present 
treatment of children in " cottage home " schools. Chil- 
dren who, it must be remembered, have been previously 
received, taught, and cared for at the branch school at 
Hammersmith, are, on admission to Banstead, placed in 
one of the two probationary homes, where they are 
kept for two weeks, as a further precaution against the 
introduction of disease into the cottages ; they are then 
drafted into the several cottage homes, and recommence 
their school-life, which briefly is as follows : — They rise 
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at G in summer and G.30 in winter ; there is private 
prayer at the bedside, and common prayer in the dining 
room before breakfast, which is at 7.15 in summer and 
7.45 in winter. After breakfast some have recreation> 
others perform various domestic duties. The elder 
children are divided into two divisions, and go to school 
and workshop on alternate days. At 8.30 the children 
in turn go to the workshops, and the school division 
to drill or physical exercises, and thence to school 
at 8.50. At 10.30 they have 15 minutes recreation. 
At 12 noon schooling, and also work in the shops, is 
discontinued, and at 12.30 they have dinner. On one 
day in the week girls have physical exercise, 1.15 to 1.50, 
and boys the same during winter only; in summer 
the boys have this on two evenings weekly, G.20 to 7.20. 
School and work begins again at 2, with an interval at 
3 for play. The school discontinues at 4.30, and: the 
childrens' work in training shops ceases at 5. In winter 
from 6.20 to 7.20 there is evening school for elder 
children, except on those evenings when an entertain- 
ment is given instead. Infants leave school at 11.30 
and 4, half-an-hour earlier than the others. All have 
supper at 6 and common prayer afterwards. The boys 
and girls knit their own stockings, and mend and repair 
all clothing. Infants go to bed at 7, and the others at 
8 in winter, and 9 in summer. The cottage father and 
mother take their ineals with the children. The teachers 
play with the children in recreation time on the asphalted 
playground, which is fitted with swings and giant-stride. 
The children are inspected as to cleanliness, &c. before 
the commencement of morning and afternoon school. 
On Wednesday afternoons, all the school divisions go 
out walking under the care of their teachers. The elder 
boys are taught cricket and football, and are provided 
with suitable flannel suits and jerseys. Each girl's 
cottage is provided with a go-cart to assist the infants 
when long walks are taken by the cottage family. On 
Sunday, service is held by the chaplain in the school 
chapel, and morning and afternoon Sunday school is 
held for one hour. There is a circulating library of 
656 yolumes, which the children are allowed to take to 
their homes to read. .._... ; ;. .;. ^ 
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The last report, February 11th, 1897, of the Local 
Government Board's Inspector runs thus : — " I have 
inspected the Banstead Cottage Home School to-day 
and preceding days. The boys and infants passed very 
good examinations. I am glad to find that the boys 
learn science ; their geography will no doubt attain a 
further stage by another year. The girls passed a very 
fair examination ; great care should be taken that they 
answer questions in a distinct voice. The band perfor- 
mances and the industrial work of the boys are unusually 
good." (Signed) J. R. Mozley, Inspector of Poor Law 
Schools. 

The girls after leaving the school come under the 
supervision of the M.A.B.Y.S., and especial attention 
has been given by the present superintendent to follow- 
ing and recording the after-career of the boys. The 
superintendent and matron are Mr. and Mrs. F. Harston, 
the medical officer, Mr. G. H. T. Hooper, and the 
chaplain, Rev. S. E. L. Skelton. 



Marlesford Lodge, Hammersmith. 



This school, still the solitary specimen of its class, 
was first opened, experimentally, in 1883, for the use of 
girls and infants only, but was extended in 1885, by the ' 
admission of boys, to its present form. Two years of 
experiment impressed the managers with the great 
desirability of founding and maintaining this " branch " 
or " intermediate *' system, and the soundness of their 
judgment has been manifested by its continuous success, 
and by general outside approval. Indeed it would 
appear to be a matter for wonder, that the great and 
acknowledged value of this school has not already led 
to the general, if not universal adoption of similar 
institutions. A careful consideration of the uses and 
methods of this particular school, should be given by 
all interested in the subject of Poor Law children'^s 
education. 
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The buildings are well placed in an open part of 
King's Street, Hammersmith, and though the garden in 
front and the playground at the rear are small, and the 
whole area is little less than an acre in extent, there 
is sufficiency of space in all directions for present needs, 
especially when it is considered that the schools are right 
opposite Ravenscourt Park, where the children spend a 
good part of their leisure, particularly during the summer 
evenings. The total cost of the freehold, buildings, 
alterations and additions has been about 10,000i. The 
school is certified to contain 132 children, and the average 
number lies between 100 and 120 ; it is considered that 
the former number should represent the maximum for 
schools of this description. A seven feet wall round the 
premises aflPords seclusion, without loss of light or air, 
and free from sense of imprisonment. On the left of the 
drive gates is the entrance lodge, the ground floor of 
which is used for the daily reception and medical exami- 
nation of newly admitted children, and as a room where 
parents may visit their children — a room for this pur- 
pose, apart from the main building, is absolutely needful, 
owing to the great risk there always is of the parents 
introducing disease — while the first floor is used for the 
accommodation of children who are unwell, or may be 
suspected of sickening for some infectious illness. On 
the right of the entrance gates, is the newly built super- 
intendent's house. A circular drive leads up to the main 
building. The right and larger wing was originally a 
private mansion, and the old handsome drawing room is 
now the children's dining-room ; the old dining room 
is now the schoolroom and the old bedrooms are now 
used by the girls, and have only eight or nine beds in 
each of them. The *' New Wing " on the left was built 
in 1885, and contains the boys' two dormitories with 26 
beds in each, and an additional bedroom and bath-room 
for girls. 

The old wing has the advantage of being constructed 
for the occupation of a large private family, and has no 
appearance of being an institution, or specially designed 
school establishment, as is the case in the new wing for 
the boys, and this conduces to the comfort and homelike 
conditions of the school generally. 
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The staff consists of the doctor, the superintendent, 
and his wife, who is schoolmistress, a matron who also 
acts as head attendant, with three assistant attendants 
for the girls and infants, while the comfort of the boys 
is seen to by a head attendant and an assistant ; there 
are also a porter, cook, scullery maid, housemaid, and a 
night attendant. The superintendent is responsible for 
the education as head master, and has the assistance, as 
already stated, of his wife as schoolmistress, and of a 
schoolmaster for the boys, and a mistress for the infants, 
and these assistants do the actual teaching under the super- 
intendence of the head. The three great difficulties which 
have to be dealt with in schools of this character are, 
firstly, that of educating ai;id teaching the children 
individually and effectively, most of whom remain for 
short periods only in the institution (the average stay 
of a child being only six weeks) ; secondly, that of im- 
proving the health of the children, which, as a rule, is 
impaired in some, if not many respects ; and, thirdly, that 
of preventing the introduction of ophthalmia and con- 
tagious and infectious ailments. In all these respects this 
school has been blessed by well-earned success. Fifty per 
cent, of the children are reported as being quite illiterate 
on admission, children from 12 to 14 not seldom being 
quite ignorant of even the alphabet, while the remaining 
50 vary widely in point of attainments, yet frequently 
cent: per cent: of the boys and girls have passed the 
examinations held during the past years. It is true that 
the standards in which the children are presented may 
have been selected arbitrarily, but this notwithstanding, 
the creditable fact remains that these large per-centages 
of passes do result from the ability displayed and pains 
taken by the teachers. While the latter difficulty has 
been, in the main, overcome by the care and skill of the 
doctor who attends daily and exercises precautions in 
thoroughly examining the children on their admission, 
and also during their stay in the school, together with 
the beneficial effect of better diet and general sani- 
tation. 

To fairly estimate the good work which can be done 
in schools of this description, one need only compare the 
condition and appearance of the children when they 
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have had a few weeks' stay iii Marlesford Lodge, with 
the conditions and appearances of the same children a 
few weeks previously, on their first admission. 

This school acts as a sieve, or stepping-stone, to the 
main school at Banstead, preventing unsuitable children 
from being admitted there, and at the same time avoids 
the necessity of retaining children for any length of 
time in the workhouse, as every child taken to the work- 
house before 2.0 p.m. is at once cleansed and sent on to the 
branch school where it thenceforth becomes in all respects 
part of the body corporate. It deals with the following 
classes of children : — 

1. '* Ins-and-outs." 2. Children of parents in custody. 

3. Those suffering from slight ailments which are not 
infectious and do not require infirmary treatment. 

4. Those awaiting transfer to the main school. 5. All 
children between the ages of three and four, at which 
latter age they become admissible at Banstead. All sick 
children who cannot be dealt with here are sent to their 
respective infirmaries in connection with the workhouses, 
while infectious cases are handed over to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Boards. There is no special provision for sick 
children,, and no probationary system, but invalid chil- 
dren capable of being taught, are admitted, and the 
ordinary ailments of childhood receive proper and 
sufficient treatment here. 

On the other hand, this school may be fairly 
regarded as a large probationary lodge in itself, and in 
its uses of the workhouse infirmaries and of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board's fever hospitals. By means of 
the adoption of this branch system, there are always from 
100 to 120 children receiving 'education in its many forms, 
who would otherwise be, to their disadvantage, eithei* 
in the workhouse or infirmary. Kensington sends on its 
children without any delay in the workhouse except for 
the purposes of bathing, dressing, and medical examina- 
tion, daily and singly ; while Chelsea adopts a some- 
what different course, and transfers its children les« 
frequently and in batches. 

We have dealt with this school with more regard to 
the broad principles in application rather than to the 
special features and details which it displays. The lines 
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upon which it is worked have been generally admitted 
on all sides as tending to reduce ophthalmia to vanishing 
point, and also as an excellent means, in capable hands, 
of educating the children of "ins-andouts," and of the 
several classes which we have enumerated above. 

It must not be forgotten that the ever changing 
conditions of children who are sheltered within its 
walls, cause constant anxiety to the managers and 
responsible officers, and call for the utmost vigilance 
on their part to guard against the intrusion of disease, 
and the exercise of all their powers in ministering to 
the needs, religious, mental, and physical, of the little 
ones committed to their charge* 

The exami)le aflForded by Marlesford Lodge is likely 
to be followed by the parish of St. Leonard Shoreditch, 
whose Guardians have for some time past been conscious 
of the many advantages which would accrue from the 
establishment of a similar branch school in the neigh- 
bourhood of their workhouse, and they have made 
endeavours to secure suitable premises for that purpose, 
which it is to be hoped may soon prove successful. 

The superintendent at Marlesford Lodge is Mi*. H. D. 
Aslett, and the medical officer Dr. F. E. Pocock; 
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HACKNEY UNION, SEPARATE SCHOOL. 
Brentwood. 



This school, originally erected by St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch, in 1854, for the maintenance of the children 
chargeable to that parish, and greatly enlarged in ] 870, 
came into the hands of the managers of the Brentwood 
School District in 1877. Shoreditch and Hackney 
Union jointly utilised the premises from that date till 
the year 1885, when the school district was dissolved, 
and Hackney Union came into sole possession. 

The certified accommodation is for 550 children, and 
the average number appears to be about 450 ; this might 
with advantage be reduced to a maximum of 400. 

The situation is a pleasant one on the outskirts of 
Brentwood, and the property consists of 31| acres, of 
which about ten, including the gardens, are under 
cultivation, two are occupied by the buildings, five are 
used as playing fields, and the residue consists of 
pasture land. 

The buildings correspond in point of construction 
with other Poor Law schools built in the early fifties. 
The main block— as is usual in these cases — consists of 
a three-storied frontage, with a central projection and 
two s^ide wings. The facade is covered with creepers, 
and this portion of the building contains the adminis- 
trative quarters with offices, in the centre. One wing is 
occupied by the boys, the other by the girls, and the 
central projection by the dining hall, kitchen, and 
nurseries. 

The girls' and boys' yards are enclosed and confined 
on all sides by the various buildings, and there is a 
deficiency in them of covered play-sheds. Six out of 
the seven dormitories in the boys' wing contain on an 
average about 30 beds apiece, and are well lighted and 
ventilated ; the seventh bedroom, however, contains as 
many as 54 beds, and is otherwise faulty. There are 
two similarly over-large bedrooms u^ed by children 
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from four to seven years of age, and another of like 
construction in the girls' wing. By cutting the main 
building into six detached blocks, the excessive and 
therefore objectionable size of these rooms would be 
rectified, the rooms in the wings and the passages im- 
proved, and more light and air obtained throughout. 

The girls* dormitories, with the exception of the large 
one just mentioned, contain an average of 31 beds, and 
appear admirable in every way. 

Children from two to four years of age are located 
in the central wing, where one dormitory is provided 
for them with 22 beds, and also a large day nursery. 

The washing and bathing arrangements are excellent 
in all respects, and include glazed earthenware spray 
baths and troughs on the jet system. Each child is 
provided with its own towel, brush and comb, and 
tooth-brush. We may here observe that all the chil- 
dren except remand boys, have two suits of clothes, not 
uniform, one for Sunday and one for every day wear, 
and that suitable lockers are set apart for the individual 
use of each child. 

There are three recreation rooms on the ground floor 
of the main buildings, for boys, girls, and infants respec- 
tively, none of which, with the exception of the infants' 
room, are sufficiently large and cheerful. 

The three class-roms and three schoolrooms which are 
allotted to the boys, girls, and infants, are defective in 
ventilation and lighting, and are also of insufficient 
size. It would be a good plan to build new schoolrooms 
detached from the main building. 

Before their admittance to the school, children are 
placed in 14 days' quarantine ; two rooms in the girls' 
block were for some time set apart for this purpose, aS' 
the Probation House was then used exclusively- for sick 
children. This arrangement had many drawbacks, but 
alteration in this respect has been now effected. 

The general infi.rmary contains eight wards with an 
average of ten beds in each, and two recreation rooms. 
They are well arranged, well lighted, and well ventilated, 
and there are two playing yards for the boys and girls. 
At the present time, this building is used exclusively for 
ophthalmic cases. The Guardians have provided a 
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children who are well enough to receive instruction ; the 
boys attending five afternoons, and the girls six mornings 
in the week for this purpose. 

The contagious block is a one-storied, self-contained 
building, it has two wards with 18 beds in each, and two 
playrooms. All the arrangements are very good. With 
the exception of Hornchurch, there is more accommoda- 
tion provided here for sick children than in any other 
Poor Law school. Dr. Stephenson in his recent Report 
on Ophthalmia speaks of the medical administration as 
being of a "singularly conscientious nature;" and the 
discretion of the medical officer has always been inde- 
pendently exercised. The chapel is capable of holding 
400 children and lies in the direction of the band-room 
and gymnasium. 

The laundry, situated at the rear of the main block, 
is not large enough, but is well arranged ; the machinery 
is worked by steam, which is also used for cooking and 
general heating purposes. 

A large swimming bath has been erected, and all 
boys and girls, passed by the medical officer, undergo 
a regular course of instruction in swimming. At the 
present time there are about 60 boys in the school 
who are able to swim. The girls receive instruction 
from a swimming mistress. 

The gymnasium is a large, airy, corrugated iron 
detached building, furnished with all the necessary 
appliances. The boys and girls are drilled here under 
a competent drill master. 

The shops are cramped in point of size and position, 
and are under one roof, but new workshops of adequate 
size and modern construction are now being erected. 

In December 1897 there were about 60 half-timers. 
The boys are trained in carpentering, painting, tailoring, 
shoemaking, and baking, under efficient instructors, and 
the Guardians are also contemplating the employment 
of a skilled plumber to instruct the boys in this branch 
of useful industry. Arrangements have been made with 
the Working Boys Homes to place boys out, on leaving 
the school, in the trades to which they have been 
trained. 
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The farm provides a good opening, under a competent 
bailiff, for some of the duller boys, and the superinten- 
dent often receives applications for " good milkers," and 
is able to supply them. The farm buildings are both 
old and small, and could be advantageously rebuilt. 

There is an excellent and well-taught band — 34 boys 
are in the 1st band, and 28 in the 2nd. During the year 
1897, 16 outside engagements were successfully carried 
out by it. The practising band-room is of insufficient 
size, but the neighbouring gymnasium is, when available, 
used in its stead. » 

The Guardians have made arrangements for girls to 
pass in rotation through the several domestic depart- 
ments of the school, in order that, they may have an 
insight into all kinds of domestic work. There is a large 
demand for these girls as domestic servants. The last 
report of the M.A.B.Y.S. shows a distinct improvement 
in the fulfilment of their duties as servants. 

The question of the thorough supervision of the boys 
in after life is now being carefully considered by the 
Guardians. 

There is a good library in each department, 
which is well maintained by regular grants ; there is 
also a regular supply of children's magazines and 
periodicals ; and, in the boys* school, a museum of 
various objects of interest. The sum of 201. a year is 
expended by the Guardians in sending the eider children 
to visit museums, picture galleries, and other places of 
interest. These visits are conducted by the chaplain, 
and are much appreciated by the children. 

Out-door games are encouraged ; there are cricket 
and football matches, and annual athletic sports, in 
which the whole school takes keen interest. 

Children are allowed plenty of freedom. The boys 
take walks with attendants every Sunday morning, and 
about 30 of them go out on Saturday afternoons 
unattended; while the girls have similar advantages 
and privileges granted to them. 

The staff in the boys' school consists of a head master 
and three assistant masters with good qualifications. 
The Inspector of Poor Law Schools reported on 4th 
November 1897, ''The boys in the Sixth Standard are 
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very weak in arithmetic, but otherwise throughout the 
school they have passed a very fair examination." 

In the girls' school there is a head mistress with two 
assistant teachers. The Inspector reported iii January 
1897, " The girls are well taught, and have throughout 
passed a good examination." 

The whole teaching staff has recently become non- 
resident, and supervision out of school is now entrusted 
to others. 

The Guardians have for several years taken advantage 
of their powers for the boarding-out of children, but 
consider that this mode of treatment requires very 
careful development, and ceaseless watchfulness. 

With reference to the control and custody of children, 
they have always held strong opinions ; and not only 
do they desire to make full and efficient use of the 
powers they already possess, but have given their hearty 
approval to Mr. Flowers' Bill for the extension of the 
powers of Guardians over children of dissolute parents 
and habitual paupers. 

They have also for several years been attempting to 
minimize the number of children detained in the work- 
house, and to deal effectively with the children of 
parents who constitute the class of " ins and outs," and 
with children who, upon their first admission, are of the 
age of 13 years and upwards. Some delay has taken place 
in the execution of their proposals, owing to the time 
occupied by the inquiry of the Departmental Committee, 
but now, a fresh departure has been actually made, 
which it is hoped will go far to solve these particular 
problems, and needs a brief notice. 

A receiving school in the form of cottage homes, on 
somewhat similar lines to those of the Branch School of 
the Kensington and Chelsea managers at Hammersmith, 
is now being established. Several cottages have already 
been purchased in the Sidney Road near the workhouse 
and Homerton Station, and it is proposed that all the 
remaining cottages in this road should be bought up foi- 
this purpose. Children are to be received direct from 
their own homes, without any stay in the workhouse. 
Each child will remain in these cottage homes until it 
has been decided by the Guardio-ns how it can best be 
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dealt with, that is to say, by being boardecl-out or trans- 
ferred to school at Brentwood or elsewhere. While 
living in the homes, the children are to be educated in 
the local public elementary schools, and the elder ones 
will attend the technical education classes provided by 
the London School Board. It is proposed that each 
cottage should contain about 10 children, whose clothing 
should be similar to that worn by the artisan classes, 
and who should take their recreation in the playgrounds 
of the Board Schools, or in Victoria Park, and should be 
sent to churches, chapels, and Sunday schools of their 
own religious denominations, in the neighbourhood. A 
Children's Committee, together with the Superintendent 
and his wife, are to have the supervision and manage- 
ment of this department. 

To make no mention of the scandal attaching to the 
cruelties practised by nurse Gillespie might be open to 
misconstruction. The Guardians had no reason to 
suspect that any one of their officers was capable of 
treating infant children s:o inhumanely ; had the facts 
been disclosed to them they would doubtless have taken 
prompt and decisive action. It must always remain a 
matter for deep regret that other officers, upon whom 
primary responsibility rested, were guilty of reticence 
in regard to the behaviour of the nurse in question. A 
surprise visit by two Guardians is now made once in 
every fortnight, and it is to be hoped there will never 
be, either here or elsewhere, a repetition of such 
monstrous misconduct. 

In conclusion it may be fairly stated that the present 
Guardians appear to be devoting themselves zealously, 
in many directions, to the advancement of the happiness 
and well-being of the children committed to their care. 

The superintendent and matron are Mr. and 
Mrs. Young ; the chaplain, Eev. C. Thomas ; and the 
medical officer, Mr. A. W. Wallis. 
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STRAND UNION SEPARATE SCHOOL. 
MiLLFiELD House, Edmonton. 



This school is situated at Silver Street, Upper 
Edmonton, and is about three-quarters of a mile from 
Silver Street Station (G.E.R.) and about a quarter of 
a mile from the Strand Union Workhouse. The grounds 
extend to about 20 acres, and the position is^ generally 
healthy, the soil being gravel and the drainage modern 
and good, with six connections into the main sewer of 
the Edmonton Urban Council. The water supply is 
excellent, and is drawn from two sources, namely, the 
New River Company and the guardians' own well at 
the workhouse, the proximity of which to the school is 
a convenience in many ways. 

The property was purchased by the Strand Board 
of Guardians in the year 1849, and then consisted of an 
old wainscotted mansion, with large gardens containing 
some fine cedars, and with outbuildings and grass-land 
surrounding it. In 1863 more land was purchased, and 
alterations and additions to the old house were made. 

In 1878 the two infirmary blocks were built, and in 
1889, the considerable outlay of some 13,000Z. was made 
in further alterations and additions, which brought the 
buildings into their present form, and made the total 
cost of the establishment about 36,600?. 

Its accommodation is certified for 397 children, and 
the average number is 350. On the 2nd October of this 
year, 1897, the total number of children was 356, and 
on the 22nd July there were 338 children in the school, 
made up by 168 boys, 130 girls, and 40 infants. One 
hundred and twenty-five of these children came from 
the Strand, 76 from St. Giles, 86 from Hackney, and 
51 from West London. The number of Strand children 
is considered by the Guardians to be insufficient to fill 
the school, and to justify the admission of children 
from other sources, which has become a common practice, 
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but should be carefully liuiitod to prevent the possibility 
of overcrowding. 

The old garden still remains, and is well kept up and 
very productive, but the mansion has been considerably 
enlarged and altered by the addition of what is now 
termed the main block, with which it is structurally 
connected. It may here be mentioned, in passing, that 
the names given to many of the Metropolitan Poor Law 
Schools are not felicitous, " industrial school," " poor 
law school,'* " union school," and the like being fre- 
quently adopted, and prominently displayed on boards 
and otherwise, instead of names of happier omen, sucli 
as " Millfield House," the original description of this 
mansion. To avoid the application of the proverb of 
giving a dog a bad name, the choice of better modes 
of designation would, at least, prove a good beginning. 

The buildings may be thus briefly described : — The 
main block, comprising the mansion and its extension, 
contains the boys schoolroom and class-rooms, the girls' 
schoolroom and class-rooms, and the infants' schoolroom, 
all of which are of sufficient size, but somewhat deficient 
in the matters of light and ventilation ; the dining hall, 
which is for general use of the children, is large and 
comfortable, but suffers from the same shortcomings as 
the schoolrooms ; indeed, want of light and air is the 
only palpable defect which would strike an observant 
visitor. 

Three of the girls' dormitories are in the new main 
block and three in the old house ; the boys' dormitories, 
eight in number, are on the first floor in the main block, 
and run into each other, and form practically one large 
room with divisions and a central passage— a far from 
ideal arrangement. Great cleanliness is manifest in all 
these rooms, and the use of little baskets placed under 
the beds for the children's clothes at night is commend- 
able, and largely followed in other schools. 

The day-rooms for boys, girls, and infants might 
with advantage, especially in the case of those of the two 
latter, be improved in point of light and air, and in that 
of the girls in size as well, but the swimming bath, which 
is 54 feet by 18, is converted into a playroom for the 
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girls during the winter months when indoor accommoda- 
tion is most needed. 

The baths and lavatories are exceptionally good, and 
a feeling of envy may not unnaturally be felt on seeing 
the spray baths, jets and plunges, lavatories and 
swimming bath, which are in evidence in connection 
with the main building ; but the same high standard 
is not maintained in regard to the two infirmaries, 
where there is special need of the best appliances. 

This question of better washing and bathing arrange- 
ments in tho infirmaries is now under consideration of 
the Guardians. 

The general and ophthalmic infirmaries, and the 
isolation cottage (which needs reconstruction) and 
probation lodge are all detached from each other, and 
the superintendent's house and the porter's lodge are 
also separate buildings. These buildings and yards 
altogether occupy some 5^ acres. 

The children are admitted fortnightly from the 
workhouse, where they are kept for 14 days, and 
undergo a further period of 28 days' probation before 
passing into the body of the school. Having regard to 
the fact that this school is afilicted with ophthalmia, 
and that the Strand Union, and the Parish of St. Giles 
have more ophthalmia in its worst form, that of active 
trachoma, than any of the other London parishes, the 
recent extension of the probationary period from 13 
days, to its present length of 28 days, is a most desirable 
precaution which cannot fail to have good effects. 

On the 2nd October last there were seven cases only 
of ophthalmia in the ophthalmic block, but the general 
average of sore eyes is very high, and to no board in 
London, will the proposed ophthalmic schools of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board prove a greater boon than 
to the Strand Board of Guardians. The present number 
of children, who could be transferred to the Board is 
about ten from all the five classes now ordered to be 
under its charge. This per-centage of 2*7 is not a very 
high one. An arrangement has lately been made for 
transferring the worst ophthalmic cases to Hanwell. 

There is a strong sense of comfort and pleasant 
domesticity in this school, but there is room for 
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improvement in respect of the clothing, which is now 
uniform, and might well give way to articles of diverse 
material and colour. The construction of some of the 
buildings falls short of what might be desired, but it 
must not be forgotten that this is largely the result of 
adapting a building of this description to its present 
purposes, by means of intermittent efforts made to meet 
pressing necessities. 

The education given is quite up to the mark of 
modern requirements, and may be shortly described as 
follows : Boys and girls are taught the compulsory sub- 
jects according to the ordinary ?»tandards of the code. 
Here the boys are addressed by their surnames, and the 
girls by their christian names. In the boys' school the 
reading lesson is made the medium of teaching history 
and geography. There are conversation classes in the 
girls* school. The boys are taught to sing by note, the 
girls by ear. The boys pass well in drawing in the 
examinations under the Science and Art Department, 
and the girls' needlework is reported by the inspector as 
being *' very good." 

Industrial training is given to the boys in tailoring, 
shoemaking, and carpentering, and in needlework, 
laundrywork, and household work to the girls, while 
technical instruction is afforded by the bandmaster, and 
by cookery classes given weekly by an outside teacher. 

The infants' school is a cheering sight. Be he ever 
so small, no child appears to have any doubt as to 
his own individuality, and one and all are evidently 
thoroughly interested in their kindergarten and other 
work no less than in their play, 

The recent order as to half-time causes some difficulty 
in carrying out everyday domestic work, but the raising 
of the limit of age and standard of education, before 
half-time is allowed, meets with approval none the less. 
The half- time boys are taught in the workshops, and a 
steady supply of band boys is always being prepared 
for the Army. All the girls begin their half-time with 
needlework. Eighteen are admitted to the cookery 
classes mentioned above, six are under training in the 
kitchen half-time throughout the week, and about 
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seven are employed and trained in assisting to nurse the 
babies. 

For recreation the girls are occasionally taken out for 
holidays and sight-seeing, and have a well-stocked 
museum ; they have toys, swings, and skipping ropes, 
the two latter kept in good condition, and they learn 
swimming in the summer months. 

The boys have an open-air gymnasium, a playing 
field for cricket, football, &c., and a covered playground 
for wet weather. Entertainments are given from time 
to time in the dining room or in the swimming-bath 
building, which is floored over during the winter 
months. 

In 1896 a dentist was appointed, who attends weekly, 
and examines all the children's teeth at least once in 
three months. During the year ending Lady Day 1897, 
nine boys were sent out to various employments, and eight 
into military bands, and 26 girls were sent into service. 
From the last report of the Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants, it appears, that out of the 
74 children under its care from this school on the 30th 
June 1897, 44 were satisfactory, 17 fairly satisfactory, and 
only five unsatisfactory. The situations are carefully 
selected by the matron. Though there is no similar 
friendly supervision to that of M.A.B.Y.S. to advance 
the welfare of the boys, they are found to be doing well 
in the world, and often re-visit the school, where they 
receive a hearty welcome. 

The present superintendent is Mr. James M. Dexter, 
and the matron, Mrs. Roach ; the chaplain, Rev. C. V. 
Dolbe, and the medical officer, Mr. W. B. Benj afield. 
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FOREST GATE DISTRICT SCHOOL, 

NOW 

POPLAR UNION SEPARATE SCHOOL, 



Forest Gate. 



This school was erected in the year 1854, on its 
present site, by the Guardians of the Whitechapel 
Union at a cost of some 40,000i. In June 1868 the 
Forest Gate District was formed, and the three unions 
of Poplar, Hackney, and Whitechapel were combined in 
it for the purpose of maintaining and educating the 
infant-poor chargeable to those unions. In March 1869 
formal transfer of the premises was made to the 
managers, the purchase price being 34,000i., with an 
additional sum of 5,606Z. for plant, furniture, and stores. 
Prior to this date children from the Hackney, and 
Poplar Unions had been maintained in the school under 
contract ; the present accommodation is certified for 720 
beds, but at first it was certified for 859, the exact 
number of children then in the school. It was shortly 
afterwards contemplated to make enlargements and to 
thus provide for 1,120 children in the following propor- 
tion : Hackney 300, Poplar 350, and Whitechapel 470. 

This proposal was not carried out, and it was not till 
1881, that any extensive alterations to the existing 
buildings were made, and receiving wards erected. The 
failure of the original plan of enlargements was to some 
extent owing to the fresh departure — a very notable 
one — taken by the managers in 1870, by their acquisition 
of the " Goliath " line-of -battle ship, as a training ship in 
the Thames, followed in 1871 by their purchase of the 
tender " Steadfast " to sail between the ship and various 
Thames' ports for the conveyance of goods, &c., and also 
with the view of completing the instruction of the boys 
in practical seamanship. The managers can thus claim 
the credit of having introduced into the district school, 
the special training of pauper boys for the sea. This 
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ship proved a great success, and its merits were acknow- 
ledged in the public press. Its life was, however, a 
short one, for on 22nd December 1S75 it was totally- 
destroyed by fire. The high state of discipline and 
efficiency of the ship was manifested by the excellent 
behaviour of all on board, and by noble acts of heroism 
on the part of some of the boys, in the hour of danger, 
and was the means of preventing greater loss of life 
than that which actually occurred. As boys had been 
drafted from nearly all the parishes and unions in 
London, the new ship " Exmouth," which succeeded the 
" Goliath," was placed undei the management of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, whose powers extended 
over the whole area of the Metropolis. Special interest, 
however, has always been attached by the managers of 
this district school to the training ship method of educa- 
tion, and boys have been regularly sent by them every 
year to the " Exmouth." 

In 1877, the Hackney Union was withdrawn from 
the district, and associated with Shoreditch in the 
Brentwood School District, while Whitechapel and 
Poplar continued together for a further period of 20 
years. 

The total area of the premises is about 12 acres, of 
which the main block occupies one acre. This block 
consists of three floors, and contains four school and 
class-rooms, two recreation rooms for girls and boys 
respectively, dining hall, kitchen, and 18 dormitories, 
with accommodation for 320 children, three-fourths of 
the whole number. 

The girls' quarters lie to the left and those of the 
boys to the right of the dining hall, which is in the 
centre. Tho dormitories are generally well ventilated 
and present a very clean and pleasant aspect, the floors 
being waxed and polished. A wire basket is supplied to 
each bed for the reception of the child's clothes at night. 
The washing, bathing, and sanitary arrangements are 
generally satisfactory, but improvement in this respect 
might well be made in connection with the girls' 
dormitories and in the infirmary. 

The infants' block is a detached building in the rear 
of the main school, and contains five dormitories, two 
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schoolrooms, and day-rooms. There is a covered play-shed 
and a large playing ground, and also a piece of grass 
land at the back of the building for the use of the 
children. 

The infirmary is of two floors and is self-contained. 
It has six wards for GC children, and contains two small 
day-rooms. There are no play-sheds attached to this 
building and the playing yard is of scanty dimensions. 
The probation lodge is a separate building accommo- 
dating 36 children, who undergo quarantine for 13 days 
The two dormitories and day-rooms are highly satis- 
factory in all respects, and the children receive two 
hours' instruction daily during their probation. 

In the early part of 1887, Mr. Wyndham Holgate, 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, called attention 
in his report to " the distinct advance in practical 
industrial teaching which had been lately set on foot at 
Forest Gate." This advance applied to both boys and 
girls but more especially to the latter, for six or more 
of whom a domestic training class was held, when they 
became next on the list for service. A special feature 
was made of sending out the girls, who were being 
trained as cooks, to shops in the neighbourhood to buy 
provisions and keep account of moneys so expended. A 
separate set of rooms in the infants' block, complete 
with kitchen and laundry, was also set apart for 
the practical training of these girls. A certificate of 
proficiency is given by the managers, to those boys and 
girls who become entitled to it, in the various shops or 
in the laundry, and this is found to stimulate them in 
their work. This training class was disbanded in 1894. 

In the year 1889, a new swimming bath was built at a 
cost of 747?., the infants* block was fitted with warming 
apparatus, and considerable expense was incurred in 
improving the sanitary arrangements throughout, and 
also in connexion with the classified treatment of 
children suff'ering from ophthalmia. 

At the beginning of the year 1890, the managers were 
visited by a second calamity in the shape of fire, which 
on this occasion broke out in the wardrobe room of the 
school itself, and which, though there were two means 
of escape open, one from the first floor, an external 
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tire-proof staircase, and the» other a staircase at the end 
of the dormitories, and in spite of the efforts of the 
officers, resulted in the loss of the lives of 26 children 
sleeping on the first and second floors. This sad loss of 
life was owing mainly to the density of the smoke and 
the rapidity with which the fire spread. The sum of 
2,0o0l, was paid by the Sun Fire Office in compensation 
for the damage thus caused to the buildings and its 
contents. A fire drill officer was appointed, whose duty 
it was to make surprise visits for the examination of 
fire appliances, and to drill the staff. 

In the same year, the poor law teachers were first 
enabled to obtain parchment certificates during their 
tenure of office under the guardians, from the Education 
Department; and strict limitation was placed by the 
Local Government Eoard upon the classes of children 
eligible for admission into the district schools, no child 
being admissible under three, and the examination and 
certificate of the medical officer on the day previous to 
such admission becoming obligatory ; both of these 
changes were of general application and had no special 
reference to Forest Gate. 

In 1892-93, the question of re-modelling the existing 
schools or of disposing of them at their increased value, 
and of building a school upon the " cottage " system, 
received the serious attention of the managers, who 
accepted the reports of their committee, which was to 
the effect that the " cottage " or " home " system is 
better calculated to depauperise the children than an 
institution on the associated principle, such as their 
present school. About this time 10 children needing 
seaside treatment were sent to the Certified Home for 
Boys at Bognor, and this step has been followed from 
that time in similar cases. 

In June 1893, a third disaster befell this institution : 
some 150 children were attacked by ptomaine poisoning, 
caused by unwholesome food, and two deaths resulted 
from this cause. Certain irregularities also appeared in 
entries in the provision accounts, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board held an investigation into the whole matter, 
and advised steps to be taken to ensure greater care 
with regard to the food, and to guard against the 
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possibility of such irregularities being made in the 
future. Another effort was made by resolution, in 
1894, to provide additional school accommodation for 
the growing aggregate number of children, but the 
Whitechapel Guardians opposed the scheme on the 
grounds that their children had decreased from 182 to 
95 between 1884 and 1894, and that the large proportion 
of the cost would fall upon their union. The question 
was referred to the Local Government Board, which 
directed, in February 1895, that the settlement of the 
matter should be postponed till the report of the depart- 
mental committee was issued, which took place in March 
1896. 

A number of residents in the neighbourhood of 
Forest Gate hold classes, and spend a portion of the day, 
on Sundays, in the schools, and have thus become friends 
of the children, inviting them to their private houses, 
and otherwise beneficially affecting them. 

At the last annual prize day, 24th September, 52 old 
scholars, now men and women, visited the school, and 
many of them expressed their gratitude for the good 
training they had received there in childhood. We may 
here, in conclusion, refer gratefully to the benevolent 
annual custom of the editor of " Truth," of distributing 
Christmas toys and gifts among the children in poor 
law schools and institutions in the Metropolis. This 
form of thoughtful kindness has done much to brighten 
the lives of the children, and especially of those in 
the various infirmaries, where the wondrous toys and 
dolls are to be largely found, and are most highly 
appreciated. 

In November of 1895 the Whitechapel Guardians had 
applied definitely for dissolution of the district to the 
Local Government Board, which, after considering the 
proposals of the Guardians with regard to the provision 
of accommodation, both of a temporary and permanent 
character for the children of this union, issued an order 
for the dissolution of the school district as from the 
31st December 1897, afterwards altered to 2nd October 
1897. 

Now that Whitechapel has ceased to be a constituent 
union, and the district has been dissolved, the whole 
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of the accommodation will become available for the 
children belonging to Poplar, averaging some 500, and 
this reduction in number will conduce to the healthier 
and less crowded environment of the children. 

The superintendent is Mr. C. Duncan, the matron 
Miss Lidgett, and the medical officer is Mr. G. C. Bell. 
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WHITEOHAPEL UNION. 

Proposed Cottage Homes. 

Grays. 



Till the 2ii(l October 1897, the Whitechapel Union was 
included in the Forest Gate District, and the sketch of 
the school at Forest Gate contains the past history of 
Whitechapel from June 1868 to October 181)7, when the 
district was dissolved. 

It only remains, briefly to set forth the general 
features of the scheme which the Whitechapel Guardians 
have now in hand for the future education and mainte- 
nance of their children. 

After careful consideration they have determined to 
adopt, what they hold to be the best and most modern 
methods, so far as they can be, practically, applied to 
their present reduced number of children, now averaging 
about 80 only. They propose to carry out this idea by 
removing the children to new quarters, the site of which 
has already been purchased by them, at Grays in Essex. 
The accommodation is to be for 100 children at most. 
The buildings are to consist of four pairs of semi- 
detached cottages on separate sites, but all within 
workable distance of the Head-Quarters Home. Each 
cottage is to contain 10 children of various ages and 
both sexes, while one cottage is to hold 20 boys over 
10 years of age. The children are to attend the neigh- 
bouring public elementary school like ordinary children, 
and to wear no distinctive dress. The Central Head- 
Quarters are to include Officers' Quarters, receiving 
rooms, and also a small Infirmary for sick children. The 
general control and government is to be in the hands of 
a Lady-Superintendent, who shall be a trained nurse and 
possessed of administrative capacity. 

This scheme is not brought forward as one univer- 
sally applicable to all Metropolitan Poor Law Schools, 
but only as being best adapted to the circumstances of 
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the Whitechapel Union. It may be noted that Industrial 
Training and a Band are not included in the proposals, 
but these wants are, at present, equally felt by most, if 
not all, of the children attending public elementary 
schools. 

It is to be hoped that this new departure may prove 
highly successful ; it certainly points to the fact that 
the Guardians are keenly alive to the responsibility 
of making careful provision for the children under their 
charge. 
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CENTRAL LONDON DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
Hanwell. 



This sketch may conveniently be divided into three 
periods, the first containing, in brief, facts prior to and 
after the formation of the Central London District in 
1849, and extending to the year 1856 ; the second 
covering the interval between 1856 and 1890 ; and the 
third and last period dealing with the state of affairs 
from 1890 to the end of 1897. 

With reference to the first period, 1834 to 1856, we 
find that, by 7 Geo. III. c. 39, children belonging to 
metropolitan parishes under the age of six were ordered 
to be maintained at a distance of three or four miles 
from London, and this state of the law gave rise to the 
first steps taken to separate the poor law children from 
the parishes to which they belonged — a measure also 
strongly insisted upon by the Poor Law Commissioners 
from 1834 onwards — and so led on to the district and 
separate schools of the present day; under this Act 
separate establishments belonging to various parishes, 
and also private establishments where children were 
boarded-out under contract, came into existence. After 
the passing of 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, in 1844, it was no 
longer compulsory on the metropolitan parishes to send 
these little children away " into the country," as the 
immediate suburbs were then termed, and the work- 
house schools were permitted to retain all their children, 
but the idea of separation had, by practice, taken root, 
and we learn that in the year 1848 the poor children 
from 24 parishes and unions of the Metropolis, including 
those from the City of London, were being maintained 
under contracts in two large private establishments, one 
of which was situated at Westow Hill, Norwood, and 
was the property of Mr. Aubin, and capable of con- 
taining nearly 1,000 children, and the other at Tooting, 
belonging to a Mr. Drouet, and accommodating between 
600 and 700 children. 
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Judging from the Poor Law Commissioners' early 
reports, both these schools enjoyed good reputations, 
but a serious outbreak of cholera at Tooting in 1848 
stimulated the Poor Law Board, which had lately 
replaced the Poor Law Commissioners, to renew their 
efforts for the establishment of district schools, a step 
which had been rendered practicable by the removal of 
limitations as to distance of the constituent bodies, 
which had hitherto prevented their union for this 
purpose. The South Metropolitan, North Surrey, and 
Central London School Districts were the outcome of 
this movement, the formation of the latter being 
ordered on the Gth March 1849, 

The first step taken by the Central London Board of 
Management was to purchase the premises at Westow 
Hill from Mr. Aubin, and to make alterations there at a 
total cost of about 17,000? ; they retained Mr. Aubin as 
superintendent, and appointed a staff of teachers and 
officers to assist him. There were at this time 800 
children in the school, and later in the year 1849 the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields made a payment of 
5001, for the privilege of sending their children — then 
some 150 — there, and in May 1853 was formally joined 
to the district, by which time the number in the school 
had grown to 960. In 1854, the school managers pro- 
posed to extend the premises at Norwood, or to purchase 
a larger site elsewhere, and, in spite of considerable 
opposition, it was announced in March 1856 that the 
Poor Law Board had consented to the removal of the 
school to Hanwell, where a site had been obtained for 
the sum of 13,000?., and the cost of the proposed 
buildings was estimated at 35,000?. The authority for 
an expenditure of 69,800?. for the purchase of this site, 
and the building and equipment of the school, at 
Hanwell was given, the school was certified for 1,200, 
and during the year 1856, the children began to be 
transferred from Norwood to Hanwell ; and the original 
buildings were completed between that date and 1861 at 
the cost of 45,000?. 

In a report to the Poor Law Board in 1855 it is said 
that " a good deal has been attempted in these schools, 
in the way of industrial training, by hiring or purchasing 
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land upon which boys are employed, as well as by 
establishing washhouses and laundries for the girls, and 
by teaching them to cook," and, again, in 1856, Mr; 
Farnall, the Metropolitan Inspector of the Poor Law 
Board, reported as follows : — 

'' 3,235 of the 8,900 children then in the workhouses 
and detached schools of the Metropolitan District were 
being trained in industries, the branches taught being 
carpentering, tailoring, shoemaking, and assisting in the 
engine room." In these directions the children seem to 
have been employed at Westow Hill under Mr. Aubin, 
whose ability and power of management were then gene- 
rally acknowledged, and obtained for him the post of 
superintendent at the new schools on their erection at 
Hanwell. 

The second period to which allusion has been made 
then commenced, troublous times began, and for a long 
time seemingly fruitless disputations ensued. 

As the buildings at Hanwell only reached their 
present improved condition in 1890, a description of 
them is relegated to the portion of this sketch dealing 
with that year. 

Speaking generally of the facts as they appear in 
this interval, between the founding of the present 
schools in 1856 and their development in 1890, it 
cannot be denied that there is much to deplore. That 
this school district, comprising the richest and most 
capable unions in London, regarded from a business 
point of view, should for so many years have failed to 
deal adequately with the management and care of its 
poor children, and especially in connection with ophthal- 
mia, presents one of the problems which confront 
anyone endeavouring to form a just estimate of events. 
It is probable that the fault is mainly attributable, 
to the fact that the several boards had not complete 
control over their children, and that measures advo- 
cated by one or more of them, from time to time, were 
opposed by the other constituent bodies, and thus real 
progress was delayed; and also to the fact that the 
medical mind appears to have then had an imperfect 
grasp of the origin and nature of ophthalmia, and of its 
proper treatment from a general, as opposed to an 
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individual, point of view. It must always femaiu a 
matter for regret that so many children underwent such 
unnecessary suffering, oftentimes developing into per- 
manent defects to eyesight. The history of the school 
during this period goes to show that a combination of 
unions may prove to be disadvantageous to the interests 
of the children, and that when the responsibility lies 
upon each union of making separate provision for the 
care and maintenance of its own children, the task is 
more likely to be intelligently, consistently, and satis- 
factorily performed. 

The ophthalmic history of this school from the year 
1858 is of the utmost importance, not only to Hanwell 
itself, but also in its relation to all the Metropolitan 
Poor Law Schools, and to the study of ophthalmia 
generally. It is thus admirably set forth in the report 
by Dr. Stephenson : — 

Hanwell has had an eventful history as regards ophthalmia. The 
pest api)ear8 to have been brought by the children from the old 
premises at Norwood, and was continually recruited by fresh im- 
portations from the London workhousss. Report after report 
bearing upon these outbreaks may be found by anyone interested 
in the subject. It would lie beside my present purpose to enter 
into anything like a detailed account of the ophthalmic history of 
this school. Nevertheless, a short sketch may be given, if only for 
the purpose of showing what may be eifected by decisive measures 
aiming at prevention as well as at cure. 

The earliest report upon the subject was made by Mr. Bowman 
in June 1858, shortly after the school had been moved from Norwood 
to Hanwell. He examined about 400 children chargeable to the 
City of London, among whom he discovered some eight or ten with 
catarrhal ophthalmia. " It is probable,'* he remarked, " that an 
equal number of cases of a similar kind would be found under 
similar circumstances among children of the poorest class, wherever 
congregated, at this season of the year." It is pretty clear, 
therefore, that in Mr. Bowman's opinion the malady was of no 
great moment. Three years later Mr. Haynes Walton visited the 
institution at the request of the Guardians of the City of London. 
His report (dated 1st October 1861) stated that the affection was 
catarrhal ophthalmia, of which he noted nearly 200 cases. He 
attributed the disease to atmospheric influence, and thought that no 
advantage was to be got by isolation. 

In the early part of 1862 purulent ophthalmia broke out in the 
school, and Mr. Bowman was again consulted. Six hundred arid 
eighty-six cases were recorded, and several of the younger lads lost 
one or both eyes from the disease. The epidemic was considered to 
be of so serious a character that five doctors, in addition to the 
resident medical ofl&cer, were specially engaged to cope with it. 
During this eventful year Mr. Bowman made ten reports in all. It 
is of some historical interest to note that Dr. J. A. Marston, an aimy 
surgeon of much experience, visited the school in 1862, and declared 
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the prevailing disorder to oe identical with what was then termed 
^* military ophthalmia." He regarded the disease as contagious, and 
urged isolation as the basis of all remedial measures. 

In 1868 the advice of Mr. George Critchett was sought. He 
pointed out in his report that, althouffh mild in character, the 
ophthalmia cases owed their formidable aspect to three circum- 
stances : — 1st. They were very protracted and persistent ; 2nd. They 
were very liable to relapse when apparently well ; and drd. They 
readily communicated the disease toother children, often in an acute 
and severe form. He made a suggestion that 22 years later became 
an accomplished fact, namely, that the inmates of the infirmary should 
be treated much the same as if they were in the body of the school. 
He insisted that this plan would have many and obvious advantages. 
" The education of children would not, as now," he wrote, " be 
neglected ; there would ba no necessity for hurrying convalescent 
children back to the school, with the double risk of relapse and con- 
taminating others ; the infirmary would cease to be, as it now is, an 
attractive place to the children, full of toys and idleness, and 
pleasant walks and good diet ; this would render the artificial 
generation of the disease by the children themselves, in order to get 
away from school to a more agreeable abode, far less common than 
it now is ; it would preserve the school from the intrusion of 
infected cases that inoculate others, and thus keep up the numbers 
by fresh cases.** 

A special committee of the managers of the school, reporting on 
the 30th January 1869, speaks of Mr. Critchett's proposal in these 
terms : ^' The liability to a recurrence of the disease has induced 
one eminent oculist to suggest that during the lengthened detention 
of the infirmary children from school they should be provided with 
separate scholastic tuition. Your committee are fearful that such 
a system would entail an enormous expense and a great disarrange- 
ment of discipline, and they are doubtful whether, if ic were 
possible to put it in force, its results would be sufficiently favourable 
to justify the outlay and inconvenience. They, therefore, cannot 
recommend the suggestion to be adopted." 

We may now pass on to 1874, when Mr. Nettleship made an 
inspection of all the metropolitan pauper schools. Hanwell figured 
prominently on the black list. He found that 44*1 per cent, of the 
children had "bad granular lids"; 11 per cent, discharge; and 
12*11 per cent., damaged eyes. In his report he said : " The present 
system .... may be shortly described as an arrangement for 
favouring the production and spread of the disease, and then keeping 
it in check by unceasing, laborious, and expensive medical treat- 
ment." 

This led to correspondence between the Local Government Board 
and the school managers. Several remedial measures were urged 
upon the governing body of the institution. Thus, the Local 
Government Board advised (1) the removal of the worst cases of 
ophthalmia to a separate building ; (2) the erection of a distinct 
school for infants ; and (3) various other structural and hygienic 
changes. 

According to Dr. J. H. Bridges, <* then Local Government Board 
inspector, "The response to this advice was of a very imperfect 
kind. The managers declined to erect a separate infants' school. 
Instead of removing the affected children to another site, and placing 
them under the care of a medical man devoting his whole time to the 

* Report on Health of Metrorolitan Pauper ScUools for seven years, 1883-89, page 12. 
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work, all that was done was to erect iron huts for 100 beds, and to 
set aside four dormitories in the school for the remaining cases. A 
few improvements of a minor kind were made in sanitary conditions 
and in out door exercise." 

In 188S, Dr. S. G. Littlejohn, the resident medical oflRcer, entered 
fully into the question, upon which he brought to bear the ripe 
experience of the malady afforded by 18 years* connection with the 
school l^fais report* attracted attention ; it disclosed in truth a 
startling state of affairs. Dr. Littlejohn pointed out that since the 
iron huts were opened in October 1875, as many as 2,649 children had 
been placad in them on account of ophthalmia ; that is to say, an 
average for 13 years of 207 annually. During the same period 
1,190 cases of ophthalmia were admitted from the workhouses and 
infirmaries of the constituent unions, so that 137 of these cases were 
generated in the school. The smallest number isolated at one time 
was 78, on 5th July 1884, and the largest 203, on 2nd November 1885. 
*' Hundreds of eyes admitted healthy," he wrote, " have been attacked 
here, and it is useless and would be cowardly to attempt to deny or 
conceal it." 

This report led to many important results. For one thing, 
Mr. Nettleship was asked to examine the children again, and from 
his report (dated 13th December 1888) one gathers that there then 
were 375 children with ophthalmia at Hanwell. He repeated his 
former recommendations, and suggested the erection of an isolation 
school. The managers, however, wavered. A few months later 
Mr. Mundella brought up the matter in the House of Commons, 
with the consequence that the public once more became keenly 
interested in the subject of ophthalmia at Hanwell. 

By the year 1889 the temporary iron huts, for the 
treatment of 100 cases of ophthalmia, erected in 1876 as 
part of the original schools, had been tried in the 
balance and found wanting. Public opinion outside, and 
Mr. Mundella's question in the House of Commons, then 
forced upon the managers the necessity of dealing more 
effectively with the suppression of that malady. 
Accordingly in September of that year, the present 
ophthalmic school began to be constructed for the 
accommodation of 400 cases, and by May 1890, the 
buildings were completed at the cost of 30,000^. This 
department is, in fact, an isolated school for the treat- 
ment of ophthalmic children, its especial object being 
to combine effectual isolation and treatment with 
continuous education. 

The Ophthalmic Institution stands upon a piece of 
land of about 11 acres in extent, enclosed by a six-foot 
wooden paling. Its grounds are pleasantly situated and 
well timbered. 

» Report of the General Purposes Committee on Ophthalmia, with Report of Mr. S. O. 
Littlejohn (Medical Officer) on same subject. Central London School District, 1888. 

p, 6278. p 
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The buildings are constructed of corrugated iron, 
internally lined with felt and j-inch boarding. They 
are detached structures or bungalows, and comprise 15 
dormitories, 13 of which are used for sleeping, and two 
for stores and general purposes. The 12 large wards 
contain about 27 beds on an average, and the three 
smaller ones 14 beds each, and together are capable of 
accommodating 315 children. All the floors are stained 
and wax polished ; the heating is carried out by hot- 
water pipes, some difficulty was at first encountered in 
maintaining a regular temperature, but this has now been 
remedied by a complete alteration of the original heating 
arrangements. The jet system and spray baths have 
been introduced, and the temperature of the water is 
carefully regulated. Each child has its own towel, and 
face flannels are rigidly excluded. Scrupulous cleanli- 
ness is manifest in these wards. 

The kitchen, two dining halls, and six schoolrooms, 
the administrative offices including the matron's quar- 
ters, the bed-rooms and mess-rooms for nurses, stores, 
and a large treatment room are alike detached, and of 
similar construction to the dormitories already described. 
There is a Washington-Lyon's Steam Disinfector. The 
latrines are of good sanitary arrangement, and a 
thorough system of modern drainage has been adopted. 
Gas and water are both laid on. The girls and infants 
have no day-room, but use the schoolrooms and wards 
for this purpose. 

The staif consists of a separate matron, a superinten- 
dent nurse, a staif nurse, and 13 ward nurses, and other 
male and female domestic servants. With the exception 
of the first mentioned officer, the heads of the main 
school are also heads in the ophthalmic school, which 
latter is under the direction of a sub-committee 6i the 
managers. 

Any London union or parish can, when vacancies 
occur, send its ophthalmic children to this school under 
contract, on payment of 128. 6d, a week for each 
patient. 

The teaching in this school has been conscientiously 
and carefully conducted, and the Inspector of the Local 
Oovernjnont Board on October 19, 1897, reported that 
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the results of his examination were, " upon the whole 
excellent." 

To turn to more general subjects affecting the Han- 
well School during this second period : In the year 1858 
Mr. Farnall, the Metropolitan Inspector, reported as 
follows : 

*' There are usually 8,900 children in the workhouses 
and several detached schools of the metropolitan district, 
of which number 3,700 were in the workhouses and 5,200 
in separate or district schools ; 77'5 percent, of the above 
were receiving education, the remainder being infants ; 
3,235 of the above were being trained in industry, the 
branches taught being carpentry, tailoring, use and 
nature of steam-engine, shoemaking, &c." 

During the year ending 31st December 1859, 123 
children — 73 boys and 50 girls — left the Hanwell School 
for places of employment, of whom only four boys and 
seven girls were returned to the school ; and in 18G0 we 
find that the industrial training under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Aubin, comprised instruction for boys in 
tailoring, shoemaking, painting and glazing, smiths' 
work, farming, and in the engine-room, carpenters' shop, 
and bakehouse, as well as in drill and military band 
music; while the girls were instructed in needlework, 
laundry work, cooking, dairy, and general household 
work — all being occupations suitable for the children in 
their after life. 

In November 1860, Mr. Aubin, the first superinten- 
dent, died suddenly, and Mrs. Aubin, the first matron, 
shortly afterwards resigned. These events took place 
at a time when the minds of the managers seemed to 
have awakened to the fact, that a distressing want of 
management in the establishment had become apparent. 

In 1865 the general arrangements in the main 
building appear to have been considered ''eminently 
unsatisfactory, though the dietary was held to be good 
and sufficient, and the clothing had undergone a beneficial 
change in point of cleanliness and comfort." 

From time to time the question of the dissolution of 
the district cropped up, and doubtless friction was 
caused by this means, and progress thereby retarded. 
At length, m we have seen in connection with 

D 2 
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ophthalmia, public opinion forced the hands of the 
managers, and compelled them to take practical steps to 
remove the structural defects of the main building, and 
the year 1890 ushered in a new era of improved structural 
and internal arrangements. 

The situation of the Main School is a good and healthy 
one, about a mile from Hanwell Station (G.W.R.), and 
the extent of the property is some 136 acres, nearly 20 
of which are covered with buildings, playgrounds, &c. 
The aspect is North-East, and the soil is mainly heavy 
clay. There is a pleasant open view in the direction of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, and an avenue of trees, stretching 
down from the front, adds to the attractiveness of the 
site. 

The buildings, which have undergone very consider- 
able changes and additions at various times, now com- 
prise several blocks of oblong outline, formed by the 
conversion of the original main single building into 
separate houses. This was done in the year 1890, by 
cutting open spaces through the main building, and also 
by dividing the northern, central, and southern wings 
therefrom. 

Five of these blocks are occupied by the children, 
and one is used for administrative purposes, and con- 
tains the bandroom, superintendent's apartments, and 
offices. 

These houses are very much alike in appearance and 
size. They contain three floors, on each of which is a 
corridor, two dormitories, and a lavatory. 

The dormitories are large and well-lighted, and 
aff*ord space for from 22 to 49 beds. 

The wings which enclose the playing yards, differ 
somewhat in their internal arrangements. 

The eastern wing is two-storied, containing two large 
dormitories on the upper floor, 18 feet wide, with 38 
and 49 beds in each. On the ground floor there is a 
cloak-room, a " babies* " schoolroom, girls' library, two 
bath-rooms, and a lavatory. These rooms are well- 
lighted, fitted, and warmed. 

The western wing is a one storied building, and con- 
tains a technical school, day-room, a scboolrpom for 
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boys who are in no standard, and a bath-room and 
lavatory. 

The administrative portion is in the central wing, 
and contains the large dining hall, cookery, stores, 
engine-house, washhouse, laundry, workshops, officers* 
quarters, &c. 

The infant boys are lodged in a detached building, 
erected more than 20 years ago for isolation purposes. 

An outbuilding, originally a day-room for ophthalmic 
children, is sometimes used as an overflow dormitory. It 
is constructed of corrugated iron and match boarding, 
but its arrangements are not altogether satisfactory. 

The boys' day-room is detached. It is spacious ; its 
flooring is wood block, the ventilation is good, and it is 
heated by hot-water pipes. There are seats all round 
this room, and in one corner a horizontal bar is fixed. 

A second somewhat smaller room on the western side 
of the yard is used by the little lads as a play-room. 

The girls' day -room is partitioned off into two parts ; 
one of which is used by the elder infants, the other by 
the girls ; there is ample space in both divisions for the 
children ; and the lighting, warming, and ventilation are 
alike good. 

The playing-yards are large and paved with flag- 
stones, and in the boys* yard are two giant-strides, and 
two drinking fountains, in addition to a shed where the 
lads who do not possess lockers keep their play-boxes. 
The girls' yard is similar to that of the boys. 

The well-equipped gymnasium is used by both boys 
and girls, who are taught exercises by a qualified 
instructor. 

At the back of the infirmary there is a large swim- 
ming bath which is also used by both sexes, and nearly 
all the children learn to swim before they leave the 
school. The boys are carefully taught by a qualified 
paid instructor ; and the girls voluntarily, at present, 
by several of the lady visitors. 

The infirmary is not altogether detached, but is in 
structural contact on one side with some of the boys' 
rooms. It is a three-storied building of old construc- 
tion. The ground floor contains a dispensary, waiting- 
room, kitchen, and small special laundry, while on the 
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first and second floors are the day and recreation rooms, 
and the wards. Four dormitories, under separate nurses, 
are set apart for general cases, and three wards for ring- 
worm. Children suffering from the latter disease 
receive instruction, and some of the other cases attend 
school regularly. Generally speaking, all the rooms are 
cheerful and well lighted. The passages are warmed by 
open grates, and there is a paved yard to which all the 
patients have access. 

The fever hospital is a detached building, the ground 
floor of which is devoted to the probation of new comerS; 
when, in the opinion of the medical officer, it can be 
safely used for this purpose, while the upper floor is 
used for zymotic cases. This arrangement is open to 
grave objection, and seems to have been brought about 
in consequence of the lessened accommodation caused 
by the division of the main building into blocks in 
1890. 

The fine schoolhouse was erected in 1891 at an expen- 
diture of 14,000Z., and stands at a considerable distance 
from the other buildings. It consists of two floors, 
seven school and class rooms for boys being on th6 
ground floor, and two rooms for infants, and six for girls 
on the first floor. 

These schools are well fitted in every respect, but a 
large hall for assembling the children would have been 
a very useful appendage, and its want might be remedied 
by somQ external addition. 

Improved accommodation for the infants, was pro- 
vided by the extensive structural alterations carried out 
in 1890-91, but the class-room is somewhat deficient in 
size. 

No special provision in the form of a seaside home 
has been provided for ailing and convalescent children, 
but by permission of the guardians two are sent every 
fortnight to stay in a country cottage where all their 
expenses are defrayed by a friend, and it should be 
remembered that Guardians can always send children 
away to any convalescent home they choose. 

The certified accommodation is 746 beds in the main 
school, 90 beds in the infirmary, 50 in the fever hospital, 
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106 in the iron buildings, and 402 in the ophthalmic 
school ; making a total of 1,394 beds. 

On 4th October 1897 there were 1,033 children in the 
school : 70 in the infimary, 35 ringworm cases, and 260 
children in the ophthalmic school, of these 260, 50 only- 
belonged to the Central London District, the remainder 
coming from other parts of London. These numbers 
appear to represent about the average numbers of chil- 
dren in the various departments. It is held that most 
of the recommendations contained in the report of the 
departmental committee had been already anticipated 
by the managers, and many of them actually carried 
out, prior to the issue of the report. Thus, the main 
building, as we have seen, was broken up into separate 
blocks, the drainage was thoroughly renovated, and the 
ophthalmic school erected by the year 1890, and the 
well equipped school-house by the year 1891. While 
the swimming bath and gymnasium, opened in 1891 
and 1890 respectively, are the results of previous 
deliberations, independent of any suggestions from 
the Commission. Half-timers were finally abolished 
in January 1897 ; though steps in this direction have 
been taken, from time to time, since 1890. 

Boys are not taught trades here now, as the managers 
maintain that elementary training of hand and eye 
should alone be taught before the age of J4; uoys 
are therefore kept at school work and at manual and 
technical training in a detached building, consisting of a 
workroom and lecture-room, till they reach that age; 
they are then sent to their own homes, working boys* 
homes, and out-door or in-door apprenticeships. 

Girls exempt from school attendance attend night 
schools once or twice weekly; a South Kensington 
certificated teacher gives cookery lessons every Thursday 
to the elder girls, while those intended for domestic 
service receive special training from the matron to fit 
them for their future duties. The teaching staff consists 
of a head-master and ten assistants (three of whom ari 
attached to the ophthalmic school) for the boys; a 
head-mistress and seven assistants (including two in 
ophthalmic school) for the girls ; a head teacher and six 
assistants (including one in the ophthalmic school) for 
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the infants. This staff is an efficient one throughout, 
and the L.G.B. Inspector in October 1897 asserted 
" there was no teacher who had not done his, or her, 
work with conscientiousness and care." Geography 
and history are now especially taught, and scientific 
lessons are given, in the two upper standards of the 
boys' school. The wood-work done by the boys, the 
needle-work and laundry-work done by the girls, the 
results of the cooking lessons, and the swimming, drill 
(including Swedish exercises for the elder girls), and 
performances of the band were all alike highly com- 
mended. The success of the band boys is very marked, 
and several old boys are now bandmasters. Special 
classes, limited to 25 children, have been held, under 
the infants' head-mistress, for the past four years for 
children of defective intellect ; these children are not 
isolated from the rest of the school, and the whole 
arrangement has proved to be most successful. For 
many years uniform clothing has been discarded. 
Three weeks' holiday is given in the summer, ten days 
at Christmas, and nine days at Easter. The elder chil- 
dren are granted passes enabling them to leave the school 
and ramble about the neighbourhood at their pleasure. 
The games for boys are properly kept up. Entertain- 
ments take place almost weekly from Christmas to 
Easter, and children are permitted to attend services 
at the parish churches. 

Boarding-out has been adopted by both the unions 
connected with the district, some 85 having now been 
boarded-out by St. Saviour's, and about 41 by the City 
of London Union, The former approves of the system 
and is satisfied with its present results, while the City 
of London Union considers " results have not been 
altogether as anticipated, the outlet for employment in 
the country being limited, and thus necessitating a 
return of the children to town for the purpose of being 
placed out in life ; girls being sent to the M. A.B.Y.S., 
and the boys to the homes for working boys." 

Looking at this last period from 1890 to the present 
time with regard to ophthalmia, we find the number of 
children suffering from this complaint has wonderfully 
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decreased : i.e,, from 33 to 1'5 per cent. ; a fact which 
proves that this disease has been here, and may be 
elsewhere, practically stamped out by careful and proper 
treatment. In respect of education, sanitation, and 
general improvements, great progress has been made in 
the main school, during this last period. 

The present superintendent and matron are Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall ; and the medical officer. Dr. Litteljohn. 
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PARISH OF ST. LEONARD'S, SHOREDITCH. 
Cottage Homes, Hornchurch. 



These homes are delightfully situated about 1^ miles 
from Romford Station, G.E.R. The original estate of 
80 acres, on which there were at the time a house, 
three cottages, and farm buildings, was purchased in 
18S6 for the sum of 6,300?. ; this area has since been 
increased to 85 acres. 

The children belonging to this parish were first 
removed from the workhouse in the year 1848, when a 
separate school for their reception was established at 
Enfield. In 1854 the school was transferred to new 
premises at Brentwood, which were considerably enlarged 
in 1870. On the 26th March 1877 the Brentwood school 
district was formed by the addition to St. Leonard's of 
the Hackney Union, which up to that date had been 
included in the Forest Gate School District. 

The establishment at Brentwood continued to be the 
main school of this district until the 25th March 1885 
when the district was dissolved. It then again became 
necessary for the Guardians of Shoreditch to make fresh 
separate provision for their children. 

Harold Court, Harold Wood, Essex, had been pre- 
viously acquired by the mianagers of the district as a 
supplementary school to Brentwood, and on the dissolu- 
tion of the district was temporarily secured for the 
accommodation of some 120 of the children from Shore- 
ditch, the remainder, varying from 150 to 200, being 
received into the Strand Union Schools at Edmonton, 
and later into the school at Plashet belonging to St. 
George's-in-the-East. 

In May 1885, the subject of erecting new schools for 
the parish was considered, and, as a result of the 
information gained as to the working of the different 
classes of existing schools, it was decided that the 
proposed buildings should take the form of cottage 
homes. 
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This scheme was finally approved in July 1887, 
when a contract, at a cost of 48,340?., was entered into, 
and two years later the homes were completed and 
opened. The cost of the original buildings and fittings 
amounted to 55,639?., and a further sum of 10,230^. was 
spent in additions and alterations carried out between 
the years 1893 and 1895. 

The institution consists of 11 detached cottages, with 
ground and first floors, each containing 30 children, a 
separate probationary lodge with 14 beds, the superin- 
tendent's house, containing, in addition to his apartments, 
the guardians' committee room, three schools for boys, 
girls, and infants respectively, stores, workshops, 
needle-room, swimming bath, band room, both the latter 
being separate blocks, and the detached general infir- 
mary, which contains four bright and admirably-fitted 
dormitories and two day rooms, and is connected by 
a covered way with an infectious block, also containing 
four dormitories with four beds in each. 

These buildings are arranged on either side of a broad 
drive, from which an extensive and beautiful view of 
the surrounding country is obtained. 

At the extreme end of this drive two additional 
cottages, with 20 beds and two good day-rooms in 
each, were erected in October 1895 for the express pur- 
pose of providing for the reception of ophthftlmic cases, 
and eczema, ringworm, and other skin diseases, direct 
from the workhouse. By these means such cases have 
no longer to be retained in the workhouse, but are dealt 
with individually in these new infirmary cottages, while 
only infants under three years of age, remand children, 
and a few " ins-and-outs " are now located in the former. 

With the view of further preventing children from 
associating with the inmates, the guardians have been 
endeavouring for some time past to secure premises in 
the neighbourhood of the workhouse, where these 
last mentioned children may be received, taught, and 
maintained until they are discharged, or are transferred 
to Hornchurch. The steps thus taken or contemplated 
show that the guardians are keenly alive to the 
desirability of separating such children from adult 
inmates. Moreover, a lady teacher has been appointed 
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to give instruction to the children in the infirmary 
cottages as well as in the general infirmary, and the 
same plan has been followed in respect to the work- 
house. 

It will be seen that Hornchurch occupies a most 
enviable position in point of accommodation for sick 
children, a feature to which perhaps, in some instances, 
too little attention has been directed. The Guardians 
have also had in mind the example aflforded by the 
managers of the Kensington and Chelsea District in 
the Marlesford Lodge branch school which has been 
productive of such good results. 

On entrance to the school there is a probationary 
period of 14 days, which it is recommended should be 
extended to 30 days ; the wards for this purpose form 
part of the porter's lodge and are under the charge of 
the porter and his wife. Six of the cottages are for 
boys, and five are for girls of all ages together with 
infants between 3 and 7. Each of the cottages has 
its own dining room, recreation room, kitchen, scullery, 
paved playground, offices, and garden plots. 

The girls cottages are under the control of a house- 
mother and those of the boys under that of married 
couples, the husband in such cases being employed as 
industrial trainer. The elder girls assist in cooking the 
meals, and' with the help of a laundress do the washing 
of each cottage, the appliances provided being of a 
simple description. The boys also give their help in 
ordinary domestic work in their own homes. 

Some of the boys' gardens are exceedingly well kept 
and form a special feature both in respect of training 
and cheerful appearance. It is thought that this source 
of interest might prove useful also in the case of the 
girls, but experience elsewhere goes to show that girls 
do not take so kindly as boys to this form of pleasant 
occupation. 

No uniform is used, but by variation in colour, 
material, and pattern, an attempt has been made to 
encourage a sense of ownership and individuality in 
regard to clothing. In these ways the domestic life of 
the children closely corresponds with that of the 
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family of a self-respecting working-man whose first 
concern is the welfare of his wife and children. 

In addition to a gravelled open-air gymnasium there 
is a playing-field for games such as cricket and foot- 
ball, and in the winter the swimming-bath is fioored 
over and used as an indoor gymnasium. 

The education given is practically identical with that 
of public elementary schools, the teachers being trained 
and certificated, and non-resident. Regular and syste- 
matic instruction is given by the industrial trainers in 
the engineer's, carpenter's, painter's, tailor's, and shoe- 
maker's shops, and in the bakehouse and gardens. 

The school building is situated in the centre of the 
group of cottages, and contains six rooms — three for 
boys, two for girls, and one for infants. These rooms 
are spacious and well ventilated. There is no chapel, 
but the boys large schoolroom is used for services. 

The band was first formed in 1890, has gradually 
improved, and now furnishes the boys with practical 
training which secures them their admission into 
military bands, and their absorption into the service. 

There has been no difficulty in obtaining good situa- 
tions for the girls, who are trained in the homes in such 
a way as to fit them to enter service, and recently the 
guardians have arranged that a number of the elder girls 
should attend technical classes in the neighbourhood, 
where they receive further instructions in cookery and 
domestic economy ; on entering service they come under 
the care of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
young Servants — M.A.B.Y.S. 

The boys are, as a rule, sent to employment in the 
trades for which they have already received instruction, 
while the remainder are placed out by means of co- 
operation with the Homes for Working Boys in London. 

The schools are certified to contain, inclusive of the 
two additional infirmary cottages, 381 children. It 
appears doubtful whether the accommodation now pro- 
vided at the cottage homes, will prove sufficient in the 
future, and for this reason the eff'orts of the Guardians 
to establish a branch school at Shoreditcb hav^ become 
the more necessary. 
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The recent regulations as to " half-timers " had been 
to a large extent anticipated by the action of the Guar- 
dians, but it is thought that the provisions as to indus- 
trial employments, and the exhibition of a time-table in 
a conspicuous place for the perusal of the children, will 
be subversive of discipline, detrimental to the formation 
of character, and likely to create unnatural conditions in 
working out the idea of *' Home-Life, "so much insisted on 
in these latter days. It is maintained that the substitu- 
tion of a hard and fast rule for discretion, which admits 
of adapting times and tasks to the varying capacity of 
individual children, can never succeed as a means of 
education. 

No lengthy history attaches to these schools, which 
have not yet completed their first decade, but looking at 
the institution as it exists, and to the good work in 
progress there, it must be apparent that the interests of 
the children have been, throughout, the first considera- 
tion in the minds of the Guardians. 

Objections urged against the old schools have no 
application here ; the buildings are not under one roof, 
the conditions which obtain admit of modification and 
variation in individual cases, and all the children derive 
benefit from their home-like surroundings, and the good 
influences brought to bear upon them in their preparation 
for work in after life. That this is generally recognised 
appears from the fact that those Guardians, who are now 
on the eve of making fresh provision for their children, 
have elected to adopt this, the most Diodern development 
of the district or separate school. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Cowley are superintendent and 
matron, the Rev. W. R. Morris chaplain, and Mr. A W. 
Wallis medical officer. 
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ST. MARY ISLINGTON SEPARATE SCHOOL. 
HoRNSEY Road. 



This school is equi-distant— about half -a-mile —from 
Finsbury Park Station (Great Northern Railway) and 
Hornsey Road Station (Midland Railway). It occupies 
a high and healthy position of some three acres in 
extent. 

The land is held on lease from the churchwardens 
and overseers of the parish of St. Mary, for 99 years, as 
from June 1853, at the yearly rental of. 501, Founded 
in the year 1856, 100 children only were at first 
provided for, in what was then called " The Infant- 
Poor Establishment." The rapid growth of the parish 
in point of population has, from time to time, neces- 
sitated the extension of the buildings, and in the year 
1871, alterations and additions were completed at the 
cost of 1,600?., and between 1877 and 1879 further 
expenditure of 12,500?. was incurred. The buildings 
were then made capable of accommodating 449 children, 
including beds for 24 children in the probationary 
lodge erected in the year 1877. , 

The cooking and heating appliances were adapted to 
modern ideas in 1884, and a girls' day-room was built in 
1886, fitted with lockers for each girl, while a recent, 
improvement to this room has been eiFected by the 
addition of skylights. The interior of the various old 
buildings has also undergone a marked change, and 
what was dull and cheerless, has now become, by the 
aid of painted walls and pictures, bright and cheerful. 

In the year 1891, a first-rate laundry was erected, 
with engine, boilers, and washing appliances up to date, 
and steam for the general requirements of the building 
is obtained from this source. The infirmary washing — 
in infectious and ring-worm cases after fumigation — is 
dealt with here apart from the ordinary washing of the 
school. 
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The external iron staircases, for escape in case of 
fire, are of excellent design and workmanship. The 
dining-hall is of ample size, and is utilised for Service 
on Sunday mornings. The needle-room and wardrobe- 
room are well fitted and lighted. There is no out-door 
play-shed for the boys, and no field available for 
games, but swings, roundabouts, gaint-strides, &c. are in 
evidence. There is also no swimming bath on the 
premises, but boys and girls go every week in summer 
to the neighbouring public baths, and are there taught to 
swim. An out-door play -shed has recently been erected 
in the girls' yard. 

Children are admitted regularly from the two 
workhouses once a fortnight, and undergo 14 days 
detention in the probationary wards before passing 
into the schools. 

On the 2nd of October 1897 there were 346 children 
in the schools, and this appears to be about the general 
average number. The site is now hemmed in by houses 
on all sides, and a general want of space, for the 
accommodation of so large a number of children, is 
apparent throughout. 

As results of the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, more domestic help has been adopted, and one 
extra teacher has been appointed to teach children in 
the probationary wards and the infirmary. The girls' 
clothing has also been improved in colour and in the 
variety of material. 

Boarding-out of orphans, rather than of deserted 
children, has been extensively carried out by the 
guardians, and, with the exception of the parish of 
St. Pancras, this system has been adopted here to a 
greater extent than by any other Board of Guardians. 

The children are individually examined by the 
medical officer every week, and the general health of the 
children is reported as being " exceptionally good," in 
spite of the general deficiency of space in grounds and 
buildings, and though there is no special provision made 
here for the infants, they appear to be quite as bright 
and healthy as they are at other schools, where indi- 
vidual attention is given to them as a distinct class. In 
the past year there have beeu a few oases of mild 
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scarlet, and enteric fevers, which were sent away to the 
Metropolitan Asylum Board's Hospital. The drainage 
has been inspected and re-arranged this year upon the 
latest principles of sanitation, at a cost of 550?. 

The infirmary has room for 36 children, but there is 
only one small room in it for isolation purposes. It is 
a detached two-storied building, containing seven wards, 
with from four to eight beds in each. It contains no 
play-room, and is far from being an ideal poor law school 
infirmary. 

The workshops are old and cramped for space, and 
too near the girls' day-room. Only boys entirely exempt 
from school attendance are employed in the carpenter's 
shop, while in the tailor's and shoemaker's shops half- 
timers are also employed ; on an average about 20 lads 
are thus engaged. 

All clothes and boots are repaired on the premises, 
and some new work is done by the elder boys. 

The band is made up of 40 boys, who join voluntarily, 
and more than 100 boys have been drafted into regimental 
bands during the past 12 years. 

Competent instructors train the girls in all branches 
of domestic work, and no difficulty is found in obtaining 
situations for them. They receive a good outfit on 
leaving school, and a minimum wage of 28. 6d. per week 
is insisted upon by the guardians. The M.A.B.Y.S. has 
reported that, out of 102 girls in service, only two have 
been " bad " during the year 1896. The children are 
encouraged to keep in touch with their former teachers, 
and are welcomed when they revisit the schools. No 
less than 60 old girls attended the matron's annual tea 
party in January 1897. 

During the year ending Lady Day 1897, the number 
of children sent out to situations, &c. is as follows: — 
11 boys to various employments ; 9 boys to the 
" Exmouth " ; 8 boys to the Army bands ; 20 girls to 
service. 

Emigration is not adopted here, as it is considered to 
be a most undesirable system for girls, seeing that the 
demand for servants, from this, as well as from all the 
other metropolitan schools, far exceeds the supply. 
§278, K 
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A new departure has been taken, for the last year or 
two, in sending the children for a fortnight's holiday 
into the country. What was conceived with the best of 
intentions, and promised so well, has, on the occasion of 
hist year's outing, unfortunately been attended with bad 
effects, several of the children on their return showing 
want of the constant attention they receive at the 
school, while others had contracted scarlet fever. 

On the 2nd of October 1897, at the workhouse in 
St. John's Road, Upper Holloway, there were 73 children, 
of whom 55 were under three years of age, and 18 above 
that age. The latter class of children are not entirely 
removed from association witli the inmates, but attend 
the board school in the neighbourhood. There is, how- 
ever, separate accommodation for children under three. 
All sick children are treated in the infirmary, quite 
apart from the workhouse, and a special teacher is 
provided for them. 

The superintendent and matron are Mr. and Mrs. 
Langford, and the medical officer is Dr. Cotton. 
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ST. PANCRAS SEPARATE SCHOOL. 
Leavesden. 



In the year 1868, the St. Pancras Guardians acquired 
38 acres of land pleasantly situated on rising ground, 
four miles from Watford, and a short distance from 
Leavesden. In 1869 the foundation stone of the schools 
was laid, and in 1872 the first children were received. 

The lower part of the ground has a kitchen garden 
(eight acres), and a field (18 acres). This field is used 
partly as pasture land, partly as a cricket ground. 
Close by the upper entrance gate is the porter's lodge, 
with a room where parents, provided with a pass 
from the office in London, may visit their children. 
Opposite to the porter's lodge, is a quarantine building 
with its own playground, where newly admitted children 
stay for three weeks, or longer if during that time any 
case of infectious disease appears. The drive leads first 
to the main school buildings, and passing the chapel, 
goes on to the Infirmary with its own separate portion 
of field as playground. The building next below, is a 
special Infirmary for infectious complaints. Lower down, 
is the old infectious Infirmary, which for two years was 
used as a nursery for children between the ages of three 
and five, who have now returned to the main building. 
Quite at the bottom of the field, facing towards thtj 
main building, is a second quarantine cottage with its 
playground. The main school buildings occupy 3 J acres, 
the administrative part in the centre, and in this part 
are the dining-hall, kitchen, bakery, and two swimming 
baths, the laundry and the water tower standing 
behind. 

To the right of this central part are the boys* school 
and class-rooms, workshops and playground ; to the left, 
are the girls' school and class-rooms, day-room and play- 
ground, covered and open. A lean-to building has 
recently been added in the girls' playground, containing 
a row of separate baths, each in its own cubicle. 

j: 2 
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The dormitories are all in the front, on the second 
and third floors, overlooking the field. Following a 
practice which has become general since the disaster at 
the Forest Gate Schools, the guardians have provided 
iron escape staircases, with doors to open on them, 
easily used in case of fire. In the front, too, between 
the central portion and the chapel, are the infants' 
quarters. 

The certified accommodation is for 678 children. 
The numbers actually in the schools on 26th November 
1896, were -boys 262, girls 209, infants 144; total 615. 
During the year, out of the 378 children admitted, 19 
were admitted twice, and three were admitted three 
times. These numbers have not varied much all through 
the year. Some are the children of widows, and are 
merely passed through the workhouse for the needful 
certificates of health and cleanliness. A few are allowed 
to come straight from their own homes, on the certificate 
of a medical officer. Others have come into the work- 
house with their parents, and have been passed on. 
When they reach the schools, they are received into one 
of the quarantine cottages already mentioned, before 
their regular school life begins. Having passed their 
three weeks probation, they proceed to the parts assigned 
to them in the main building. 

To begin with the dormitories ; the boys occupy one 
end, the girls the other end of the main building, accord- 
in"- to their age. Each boy and girl has its own little 
bedstead or cot, with horsehair mattress, pillow, three 
blankets and sheets. All are under the care of officers 
during the night, and little boys under nine years of 
age are under the care of a woman attendant. Their 
times for getting up and for going to bed are as 

follows : — 

Children under 9 get up at 6.30 a.m., and those over 
9 at 6 a.m. Those under 5 go to bed at 6, those under 7 
go to bed at 7, those under 9 go to bed at 7.30, and those 
under 14 go to bed at S p.m. They dress, say their 
prayers in their dormitories, and then go down to wash 
in their lavatories. This is not an ideal arrangement 
for washing, but it avoids damp in the dormitories. At 
7.30 a,m, the children are in the dining hall, grace is 
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said and breakfast begins, consisting of bread, butter, 
treacle or dripping, and milk. Talking is freely- 
encouraged. Prizes have for several years been given 
by a lady guardian for clean habits at table, and the 
tablecloths are fairly well respected. Between break- 
fast and school time many duties have to be performed, 
and by the last order of the Local Government Board, 
an hour's work may be required of all children over 
seven years of age. The little girls then do simple 
needlework. At 9 a.m. all the children under 14 who 
have not passed beyond the 4th standard must be in 
school. 

On November 26, 1896, 188 Boys were in school, 41 
were at work, and 25 were sick. If the new order had 
been in force then, the number in school would have 
been 225. Thirty-seven boys then in the 4th standard 
were working as half-timers. The schoolmaster has 
nothing but good to say of the new order. The- 
subjects are the ordinary compulsory ones, taught more 
strictly up to standard than in ordinary elementary 
schools ; scripture, grammar, recitation, tonic-sol-fa 
singing, geography, mental arithmetic, object lessons 
and drawing. The school was examined in drawing 
by the Science and Art Department, and assessed 
" excellent." 

The teaching staff for boys consists of the head 
master, trained at Westminster, and appointed to his 
present post on January 25, 1883, and four assistant 
masters. 

This covers the school work, but not the whole duty 
of the teachers, who have to take turns in superintend- 
ing the children out of school hours. In this work the 
drillmaster takes part. He also teaches swimming to 
all the boys. In the last examination 32 passed as 
" swimmers." 

The half-timers spend alternate days in their 
respective workshops under the engineer, the carpenter, 
the tailor, the shoemaker, and the baker. Others work 
with the upholsterers in re-making beds, and in fine 
weather a few others help in the garden and on the 
farm. 
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The playhours of the boys are spent in cricket or 
football, and in rainy weather they play in the covered 
playground. The elder boys are frequently allowed to 
walk out in couples without supervision, and from time 
to time parties of them go picnicking in Bricket Woods. 
In winter evenings they have books to read, and show 
much appreciation of the wholesome entertaining books 
of adventure provided for them. In off times they can 
learn how the world goes, by studying the " Daily 
Graphic " posted up in their playshed. 

The girls begin their day at the same time. After 
breakfast in the dining hall, those who cannot help in 
the work of the house, are sent into the needle-room for 
an hour's needlework. School-time begins at 9 with 
half-an-hour's religious instruction. The ordinary 
standard subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with grammar, composition, " word-building," recitation, 
object-lessons, and needlework fill up the five school 
days of the week. On the morning of November 24, 
1896, the number of girls on the roll was 206. Of these 
154 were in school, 43 were at work, and 9 were sick. 
If the new order had been enforced then, the number in 
school would have been 197. The Head-mistress finds 
it much easier to teach the Fourth Standard girls now 
that they are made whole-timers. 

The teaching staff for gi]'ls consists of, the Head- 
mistress (trained at Whitelands, practised at Fishponds 
College, Bristol, and appointed at Leavesden in 
December 1885); three assistant teachers and the 
needle-mistress. 

The per-centage of passes in the last examination 
was extremely high in every standard throughout the 
school. 

The girls' drill-mistress gives lessons in drilling and 
in swimming. For girls about to leave for service there 
is a small domestic training kitchen, where they learn 
household work on a small scale, including cooking their 
own dinners, and making their own outfits. Some of 
these girls sleep in a bedroom arranged as in an ordinary 
house. 

From 29th March 1896, to 1st March 1897, girls 
working half-time were employed as follows : — 8 in 
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the training kitchen, 8 in the pantry, 6 in the kitchen, 
10 in the dining hall, 12 in the dormitories, 4 in the 
officers' rooms, 2 in the laundry, 1 in the nursery, and 

10 in the needle-room. 

The infants' schoolroom is well lighted, warmed, 
ventilated, and supplied with apparatus. The head 
teacher has one assistant. 

On 26th November 1896, the numbers on the roll were 
87, present 6S. The head teacher's classes consisted of 
29 boys and 14 girls, and her assistant's of 14 boys and 

11 girls. These children are taught, besides the com- 
pulsory subjects, kindergarten occupations, drill, singing, 
and reciting. The inspector of poor law schools for 
1896 wrote the following report : — " I have inspected 
the schools. The children are well taught throughout, 
and have passed ias good an examination as could be 
expected, considering that they have been only working 
in their present standards for the last five months. The 
infant school is in a satisfactory state. The singing is 
very good." . 

When the schools were founded, a general Infirmary 
was built for ophthalmia, ringworm, eczema and 
other non-infectious ailments and accidents. This 
building, with its wards and dormitories placed well 
apart from each other, has done duty for general 
cases. At the same time, a smaller building on the same 
plan was arranged as an infectious Infirmary. This lower 
building the guardians proposed, with the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, to use as an independent 
intermediate school, and, with this in view, they provided 
for infectious diseases in a new building, with every 
arrangement for the complete isolation of patients in 
four separate divisions. The number of cases admitted 
to the Infirmary for treatment during the year ending 
Lady Day 1897 was 384. The number of children treated 
there were 374. This number is larger than usual. It 
must be remembered that no children receiving medical 
treatment remain in the body of the school, and most 
of their complaints are very slight, many of them 
remaining for only a few hours. 

The chief ailments to which they are exposed are 
ophthalmia, lingworm, and eczema. 
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There were 46 cases of ophthalmia in the year ending 
Lady Day 1897* During the winter the cases unfor- 
tunately increased, but a large per-centage of them were 
very slight. While waiting for the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board to increase their provision, the St. Pancras 
Guardians are dealing rigorously with this fresh and 
much regretted outbreak. 

As to other complaints, for most of the years since 
the schools were opened, they have been singularly free 
from epidemics. There was only one case of diphtheria 
during 24 years until 1894. In that year diphtheria 
broke out in the spring, and scarlet fever in the autumn, 
after 11 years of freedom. The scarlatina epidemic 
was tedious, but the form was mild and no child died 
from it. 

If asked the opinion of the children's average physique, 
the medical officer would repeat the words of his pre- 
decessor. Dr. J. Adams Clarke, that "it is generally 
deficient, but during their stay in the school is much 
improved. Early starvation and neglect will tell upon 
the growth, whatever may be done after the children 
receive the food and care they need." 

Children requiring special operations, &lc. for defective 
eyesight, are sent from time to time for treatment and 
advice, to University College Hospital. 

In connection with physique and growth, comes the 
very important one of diet. The quantities and kinds of 
food are sanctioned by medical experts of the Local 
Government Board. If children are still unsatisfied at 
the end of a meal, they can have bread if they hold up 
their hands for it. From any surplus remaining, bread 
is given to all who want it between meals, between 
breakfast and dinner, and again before going to bed. 
The Superintendent says, " No child shows any distaste 
for the ordinary diet within three or four months after 
admission." Could not a dietary be invented to spread 
over two weeks instead of only one ? The meals need 
not, and they ought not to be luxurious in any way. 
A menu arranged for two weeks would cost a little more 
thinking and calculating, but not more money. If the 
officers were asked about their own diet, they would 
most likely say something to the same effect. 
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It would not be right to omit mention of the dentist's 
visits made three times a year, when the children's teeth 
are inspected, and necessary work is done. This 
practice has been adopted in other schools to the great 
benefit of the children's health. 

So much has been said of the schooling, industrial 
training, play, and general care of the children's bodily 
health. Of those connected with the schools no one can 
be better qualified than the chaplain to measure their 
intelligence in matters of religion. He says, " They 
always seem to me to enter very heartily into all the 
responses. And their behaviour and attention I always 
think rather better than what one finds at ordinary 
children's services." Speaking of the Wednesday even- 
ing service in the school chapel, he says, " As a rule it is 
much easier to get answers from the girls than from the 
boys. In the instructions I give in the schoolroom, 
there is a fair amount of interest shewn, and I find both 
boys and girls are for the most part well grounded in 
religious knowledge. My own endeavour is as much as 
possible to draw out this knowledge, and to put it to 
practical use in their every-day lives." 

In connection with these words of the Chaplain, the 
suggestion of the head master should be considered. 
" Scripture lessons to be devoted to plain and simple 
religious teaching under the general direction of the 
Chaplain, but not according to a hard and fast syllabus 
in anticipation of the examination, which with advantage 
might be abolished." (Departmental Committee's Report, 
Vol. III., Appendices, page 34.) 

Comparing children in ordinary elementary schools 
with these in point of intelligence and good conduct, the 
head master says, " If prior to entering this school the 
child's education has received proper attention, then in 
intelligence he is equal to children in ordinary elementary 
schools. In conduct I think Him superior." The head 
mistress reports, " As far as their conduct is con- 
cerned I see little difference between our scholars and 
those in ordinary schools ; any difference is to the 
advantage of these ; they are more affectionate, and 
particularly free from jealousy. They are not so intelli- 
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gent, because it is not possible to cultivate their power 
of observation to the same extent." 

The superintendent and matron are Mr. and Mrs. 
Rule, the chaplain Rev. A. Wilson, and the medical 
officer Dr. W. W. Shackleton. 



Eastcliff House Convalescent School, 
Margate. 



For many years the Guardians had sent children 
requiring sea air to proprietary schools at the seaside ; at 
last they saw reason to have a school of their own. 
After a long search and many difficulties, they bought 
Eastclitt* House, with the gardens and field, which had 
for many years been used as a school for the sons of 
gentlemen. The building was simplified and brought 
up to date, and opened to receive children in November 
1895. 

The certified accommodation has not been fixed, but 
there are generally 40 children in the school, and some- 
times more, sent by the St. Pancras Guardians from their 
homes, from the v) orkhouse, the infirmary, and from the 
Leavesden Schools. 

The Superintendent is a trained nurse, with two nurses 
under her. There is a schoolmistress for the school 
hours, who also takes the children out walking. The 
schooling given is cheerful and homely, intended to 
rouse the intelligence without over-taxing the strength 
of the children. There is as little as possible to give 
the effect of an institution, and the brightness of the 
place must certainly do much to make sea air or medicine 
efficacious. 

This school will before very long be transferred to 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, as one of the series of 
seaside schools to be under their management, for the 
children of the whole of London. 

The superintendent is Miss E. K. Jacob, and the 
medical officer Mr. F. K. Treves. 
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BETHNAL GREEN SEPARATE SCJIOOL. 
Leytonstone. 



These schools, which are well situated on the out- 
skirts of Epping Forest and about a quarter of a mile 
from Leytonstone Station (G.E.R.), were founded in 
1868, the cost of the site, about nine acres, of which 
6 acres are now occupied by the buildings, being 9,500Z. 
Formerly the residence of the Buxton family, Leyton- 
stone House thus became the property of the Guardians. 
At first temporary iron buildings were erected, but these 
were gradually superseded by the permanent structures 
now existing, which were finally completed in the year 
1889, at a total cost of 65,065?. 

For some time previous to, and during the period of 
construction of these buildings, the majority of the 
children were maintained at the Mitcham and Han well 
schools. In the year 1868, out of 371 children, 118 were 
in the workhouse, 191 at Mitcham, and 62 at HanwelL 

The certified number of children is 564, and on 
the 4th October 1897 there were 478 in the institution, 
the average number being about 500. The schools 
were built from the plans of Messrs. Harston, on 
the separate house system. There are six blocks, each 
containing two homes, six for boys on one side and six 
for girls and infants on the other. In each home there 
are four dormitories with 12 beds, and also a day-room, 
offices, and yard, &c. ; ventilation and sanitary arrange- 
ments are modern and satisfactory, and the spray 
system is adopted, and separate towels for each child 
are provided. Each home is thus complete in itself 
and self contained. The nursery occupies the ground 
and first floors of one block. A house-mother is in charge 
of each home, and it is her duty to look after the chil- 
dren in the home, to see that they are clean and properly 
dressed, and to give them, as far as possible, the ind . 
vidual attention and care which a mother would give in 
a good home ; she resides in the house and is respon- 
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sible for its cleanliness, and reports matters of importance 
to the matron. 

The other buildings comprise the old house or admi- 
nistrative block, in which the superintendent and 
matron and some of the staff reside, and where the 
Managers' Committee Room is placed ; this is connected 
by means of a corridor, with the dining hall and kitchen, 
needle-room, four bath-rooms, swimming bath, and 
engineer's shop. 

The receiving ward has 24 beds, and is also under the 
charge of a house-mother. Children admitted to the 
workhouse are generally retained there for two weeks, 
and upon their transfer to the school, undergo a period 
of 14 days probation in this ward. 

The schoolrooms are contained in a separate block, 
they are very well fitted and lighted, and consist of 
an infants' schoolroom which appears to be too small 
for the number (some 100) of infants ; a girls' large 
schoolroom and class-room on the ground floor, and the 
boys' large schoolroom and two class-rooms on the first 
floor. 

The infirmary is also a separate building in two blocks, 
one of which is set apart for contagious cases. There 
are four trained nurses. 

All the washing is done by hand in the laundry, 
which is excellent, by one laundress and four assistants. 
The infirmary and probationary ward washing, is care- 
fully kept apart from that of the general school. 

The workshops, in one block, are situated apart from 
the other buildings, and near the road, and the band- 
room is on the first floor. These shops, the tailor's, 
shoemaker's, painter's, and carpenter's arc large, well 
appointed, and well situated, and each of them is under 
the charge of a skilled mechanic, who is also the 
technical instructor. 

There is an open air gymnasium, and playing field 
for boys and girls. The assistant schoolmasters gene- 
rally superintend, while the games, cricket, football, &c. 
are in progress. The playing fields are, perhaps, of 
insufficient extent, but as the schools adjoin the open 
forest, where the children are able to take almost daily 
rambles, this disadvantage becomes of less moment ; 
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they are also taken by kindly friends yearly to the 
pantomime, and occasionally to the seaside. Every child 
in the school is inspected by the medical officer at least 
once a month, and more frequently when any epidemic 
prevails. 

The teaching staff consists of four schoolmasters and 
four schoolmistresses. Within the last 18 months, and 
as a result of the Inspector's Report, an extra teacher 
has been appointed both in the boys' and girls' school, 
and no doubt the hands of those wishing for reform, 
have been strengthened by the report of the. depart- 
mental committee. 

The recent order of the Local Government Board in 
respect to half-timers, has considerably increased ex- 
penditure, as it has necessitated the appointment of 
extra officers, e,g,, scrubbers, laundrymen, and another 
attendant in the infants* house, &;c. Great limitation 
has also been placed on the number of children receiving 
technical and industrial training; this limitation is 
regrettable, for, in the opinion of the Guardians, some 
children are thus prevented from improving their mental 
powers by instruction in that which they are most 
capable of learning, namely, manual work. There were 
37 orphan and deserted children (18 boys and 19 girls) 
boarded out from this school at the close of 1897. The 
boarding-out system is highly approved of by the 
Guardians. The chief difficulty is experienced in " placing 
out " boys in the country, and sometimes they have to 
be brought back to London for this purpose. 

When the children leave the schools, the girls are 
looked after and reported upon by the M.A.B.Y.S., and 
the boys, when apprenticed, by the genera] relieving 
officer, or if sent to the working boys' homes or the 
houseboys' brigades, by the superintendents at fixed 
periods. The old boys and girls communicate constantly 
with the school superintendent. 

In the year ending Lady Day, 1897, 17 girls were 
sent into situations, all of whom are doing well. 
Recently also, 25 girls who have been placed in situa- 
tions within easy reach of the schools, were entertained 
by the local visitors of the M.A.B.Y.S. at a tea and 
musical evening. Many old boys and girls over the age 
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of 21 revisit the school, and take part in the annual 
entertainment. 

No children having parents or friends, have been 
adopted by the guardians of this school ; and none 
have emigrated during the year ending Lady Day 
1897. 

On the 4th of October 1897 there were 122 children 
at the workhouse and infirmaries, and 32 infectious cases 
were then under medical treatment. 

A corrugated iron building has been recently erected 
on the workhouse premises, as a temporary home for the 
healthy children, who attend daily at the board school 
in the neighbourhood. Children are transferred in 
fortnightly batches to the school at Leytonstone. Some 
improvements in dealing with the large number of chil- 
dren in the workhouse, on the lines of an intermediate or 
branch school, would appear desirable, though the great 
majority of the children in the workhouse are either 
babies, or sick, and would not be eligible for such a 
school. 

The school at Leytonstone, and that on the Banstead 
Road, near Sutton, are the two leading examples of the 
*' block-system "; both of them were specially built on 
lines which, have been latterly adopted in the recon- 
struction of the main school at Hanwell, and have been 
recommended for adoption elsewhere in similar cases of 
large unwieldy buildings. 

The superintendent and matron at the school 
are Mr. and Mrs. D. Papworth, the chaplain is the 
Rev. W. J. Bettison, and the medical officer, Mr. F. Argles. 
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MILE END SCHOOL. 
Bancroft Road, Mile End. 



It would serve no good purpose to dwell at length on 
the past history, or present condition of this institution, 
the sole relic within the metropolitan area of the old 
type of workhouse school. 

Its days are numbered, though considerable delay has 
taken place in the removal of the school from its present 
situation in Bancroft Road, E., to the new site at North 
Weald, in Essex. 

As far back as March 1893, when this school . was 
formally, but as it proved only temporarily, closed, the 
guardians proposed to make a fresh departure, by 
erecting cottage homes, grouped together to resemble a 
model village, and for this purpose acquired some 
hundred acres of land at North Weald, and made appli- 
cation to the Local Government Board for permission 
to proceed on these lines. 

Uncertainty, caused by the fact that a government 
inquiry into the mode of working the poor law schools, 
and especially those of the Metropolis, was then in con- 
templation, and the difficulty encountered in connection 
with the passing of the plans of the new buildings, have, 
till now, led to the postponement of this excellent 
proposal. 

Meantime, some of the children have continued to be 
received at the Upton Park School, by St. George's-in- 
the-East, and some at Banstead, by the Kensington and 
Chelsea managers, while the remainder, of school age, 
have attended daily at the Ben Jonson Board School in 
the immediate vicinity of the workhouse .where they 
live, and the younger children have been taught by a 
specially appointed mistress on the premises. Thus our 
sketches of the Upton Park and Banstead . Schools, will 
be found to contain descriptions of the conditions and 
environment, till quite recently, of about two-thirds of 
tJie children chargeable to Mile End, As to the rem$ii?i- 
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ing third, it may be urged, that though the system of 
workhouse schools, that is to say, of schools contained 
in workhouse premises, is now discountenanced by the 
authorities, and by the public at large, and, as we have 
above stated, has been formally abandoned by the Mile 
End Guardians themselves, it must not be concluded that 
it has not been, in its day, productive of good. In this 
particular case the schools appear, as far as we are able 
to learn, to have been well conducted, and to have shown 
at least fairly good results, till the population and con- 
sequent number of children grew to be too large for the 
accommodation afforded by them. 

The schools, as they at present exist, form a part of 
the workhouse, infirmary, and other parochial premises, 
and with them occupy an area of about eight acres in 
extent, and consist of four three-storied blocks in the 
form of a square, three sides of which are occupied by 
the children, while the fourth is composed of kitchens, 
stores, and pantry. The dining hall is in the centre, 
and the day and night nurseries adjoin one corner of 
this square. Much fault has been found with the 
cramped and ill-arranged condition of these buildings, 
the immediate surroundings, too, are densely populated, 
thus, the removal of the children to country quarters, 
with abundance of space and fresh air, cannot fail to 
prove highly beneficial. 

The children now attend the workhouse chapel for 
services, and thus, as well as in other ways, come into 
contact with the inmates. 

On the 2nd of October 1897, there were 200 children 
present in the school, 18 of whom were in the infirmary, 
which was incorporated with the parish infirmary, in 
in the early part of 1894. No probationary method 
has been adopted here, and the children are admitted 
into the school, after only 24 hours' stay in the adjoining 
workhouse. 

There are now no " half-timers," but the boys receive 
some practical instruction in carpenter's work, shoe- 
making, and tailoring, and the girls are taught sewing 
and usual household duties, as in bye-gone days. 

A greater variety is also to be observed in the 
clothing of the children, and their daily attendance at the 
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board school affords them opportunity of change of scene, 
and companionship with outside children. At the same 
time it must be noted that some risks are thus 
encountered by them. 

The guardians of this hamlet are not in sympathy 
with boarding-out under present conditions, and do 
not avail themselves of the system. 

Last yeir two boys were sent to Canada. Wilh. one 
or two exceptions, satisfactory information . is: forth* 
coming, with regard to the after careers of children 
brought up in this school. 

Contrary to what is reported respecting apprentice* 
ship of boys from most of the other schools, the system 
here is extensively followed, and several boys have 
recently been bound. i 

It is understood that the annual distribution of prizes^ 
which has now become a general practice, was first 
introduced at these schools, at a time when no permis- 
sion had been given to the authorities to expend money 
for this meritorious purpose. : 

. The superintendent and matron are Mr. and Mrs, T. E. 
Bullin, the chaplain is Rev. F. W. Botheroyd, and the 
medical officer, Dr. Robinson. 



p. 6^78. 
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HOLBORN SEPARATE SCHOOL. 

MiTCHAM. 



This establishment, which shows marked signs of 
modern improvements, stands in grounds of about 
11 acres in extent. 

The site was acquired in 1870, and, with the original 
buildings, cost 27,6392. Subsequent additions and altera- 
tions between 1873, and 1886, have raised this sum to a 
total of 49,541Z., while, quite recently, considerable 
outlay has been incurred in building a new laundry, 
improving the infants* lavatory, erecting better stores 
on the site of the old laundry, which was burnt dowp 
two years ago, and in the purchase of a small parcel of 
land adjoining the porter's lodge. The drainage system 
also has been lately re -arranged. 

. The school. is situated on rather low ground, but lies 
between two commons, and is about one mile distant 
from Mitcham Junction Station (L.C.D.R.) The able- 
bodied workhouse of the Holborn Union occupies the 
adjoining 15 acres. 

The school building consists of the main block, with 
a lodge gate, and garden in front facing the public road. 
The south wing is occupied by girls, and the north wing 
by boys. About 100 yards from the main block, also 
fronting the road, is an old wainscotted mansion called 
*•' Eagle House," which might advantageously be re-fitted 
internally ; it accommodates some 50 boys from seven to 
nine years of age, and six monitors, selected from the 
elaer boys. 

The infants' buildings, for children under seven, lie 
at the rear of the main block. This department is 
well lighted, warmed, and ventilated, and the infants 
occupying it, averaging about 70, appear bright and 
well. 

The infirmary, a large, detached, three-storied build- 
ing, unwieldy in its external appearance is close by ; its 
internal arrangements, however, appear to be satisfactory. 
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For the year 1896, the average number of patients was 
33, a decrease of 12 on the previous year. Unfortunately 
several cases of scarlet fever occurred at the beginning 
of the year, and there was also an epidemic of a virulent 
form of measles, followed by whooping-cough ; six 
deaths were attributable to measles, and three to other 
causes. Two cases of diphtheria made their appearance 
in the girls' wing in April, and in October there were 
two more cases in the probationary ward. A one-storied 
building, containing two wards with eight beds in each, 
receives all contagious cases. It is gratifying to note 
that there has been a gradual diminution in ophthalmia ; 
only four acute cases were under treatment at the end of 
the year. 

Close to Eagle House is the school building, to which 
the children come from the main block. The ground 
floor is used for the boys', and the first floor for the 
girls' school, but there is insuflicient space for the 
accommodation of the girls. 

Educational work during 1896, suff'ered by reason of 
the illness referred to above, and from the fact that the 
teaching staff was not up to its full strength. The 
yearly examination also took place after only five 
months, instead of a full year's preparatory work, and 
so showed some apparent weakness. The staff has 
now been duly increased, and better results may be 
anticipated. 

The probationary lodge can receive 30 children, and 
the principle of imposing a somewhat longer period of 
probation than usual, namely three weeks, is adhered 
to. The guardians have recently appointed a teacher 
to instruct the children detained here, and in the 
Infirmary. 

There is no chapel within the school grounds, and 
some of the elder children — under supervision — are 
allowed to attend the neighbouring churches ; for some 
services, however, the large dining-hall in the main block 
is utilised. 

Both boys' and girls' day-rooms, although cheerful, 
are inadequate in size for the number of children who 
use them. There is, however, a recreation-room in the 
main block, which is much appreciated by the boys and 
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girls who use it on alternate evenings. Before the end 
of February 1898, a second recreation room will be com- 
pleted making one for elder boys, and one for elder 
girls. 

The infants have only one room,, both for lessons 
and recreation, which is too small, and not well-lighted 
enough, for its purpose. Close by is a day nursery,- 
which accommodates 10 of the " babies." 

■ The school for the small boys, " Eagle House," had 
one room only for meals and play, consequently so 
much of the space was taken up with the necessary 
tables and forms that there was very little room left 
for the children's play, but they now have a large room- 
for recreation. 

The same fault, "want of sufficient space," is to be 
found with the out*door playsheds. A giant-stride 
might well be put up in the yard, where it could 
always be used, as the gymnastic apparatus is at 
present in the field, where, in wet weather, it cannot 
be used by the children. 

c The swimming bath, which was low-pitched and 
dark, has now been heightened, and improved. There 
are also separate baths for each department ; and in the 
case of the girls these are divided off by curtains. 

Industrial training is made an important feature in 
the working of this school. 

In the baker's department all the bread is made for 
the use, both of the adjoining workhouse and schools. 
On an average eight lads receive training here. 

In the carpenter's shop six boys are employed, and a 
great quantity of new work is taken in hand, and the 
general repairs of the buildings — including apparatus 
and furniture — are undertaken here by the staff and 
boys. It may be interesting to note that two of the 
most skilful boys in carpentry, were also good band 
boys, and eventually enlisted in Army bands, 

The engineer's shop affords training for four boys, 
who, under their instructors, have helped to produce 
good-wofk of this description. 

The farm provides all the-milk, and some of ihe tiaeat 
and vegetables, consumed on the premises ; 12 boys are 
employed in-the gardens, cpw-sheds, and -stables; i: : 
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- In the tailor's shop a large quantity of clothing for 
the boys is made, and all the repairs are done, while 
boots for the girls, as well as for the boys, are made in 
the shoemaker's shop ; six boys are instructed in each 
of these departments. 

The girls' industrial training also receives due 
attention, A needle-mistress and one assistant have in 
training a daily average number of 20 girls, who are 
almost entirely employed upon new work. During the 
year 1896, 8,887 new articles of clothing were thus made 
and 9,137 repaired. 

Girls employed in housework receive careful training 
in scrubbing, cleaning, and cooking under trained 
* teachers ; the children are taught the names of the 
different materials and utensils which they use in their 
work. The supply of servant girls from this school is 
not sufficient to meet the demand made for them. ^ 

The late order of the Local Government Board as to 
half-time employment is being carried out most satis- 
'factorily from an educational point of view, and without 
any friction, but is causing some over^crowding in . the 
school-rooms, which are barely, large enough for this 
additional attendance of children. 

There is an efficient band, from which the boys pass 
into the Army. 

There are now 32 boys in the " Exmouth " training 
ship ; and the boarding-out system is extensively adopted, 
some 114 children being at the present time in homes, 
and this practice is held to answer admirably for suitable 
children, though great difficulty has been experienced in 
attempting to board-out some, owing to the refusal of 
the suggested foster" parents "to Take charge of them. 

As far as possible, the children's school-life is relieved 
from monotony by entertainments of all kinds, such as 
dancing, singing, magic lanterns, band of hope meetings, 
attending outside cricket and football matches, and occa- 
sionally by picnics and excursions. Both boys and girls 
are allowed to pay short visits to their near relations 
during the holidays. Some 40 boys who have gained 
badges for good conduct, are allowed to take walks by 
themselves on Sunday afternoons, and some 30 elder 
girls attend evening services at the neighbouring church. 
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Twenty-eight children have opened a Post Office Savings 
Bank account. 

There appears to be great prejudice amongst the boys 
to being apprenticed ; they prefer to earn os. or 68. per 
week and provide their own food, rather than receive Is. 
or 28. and have everything found. 

At the workhouse in Holborn on the 2nd October, 1897, 
there were 53 children, 18 under three and 35 over three 
years of age. This large number was caused by their 
being kept back from school on account of a case of 
measles. There is separate accommodation for them, 
and they are entirely removed from association with the 
inmates of the workhouse. By day these children are in 
the charge of a day nurse and her assistant, and they also 
have a night nurse. They are transferred every three 
weeks to the Mitcham School, but during their stay in 
the workhouse attend the board school for instruction, 
and as many opportunities as possible for air and exercise 
are given to them. 

The superintendent and matron of the schools are 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Benton, the chaplain the Rev. Sidney 
Jackson, and the medical officer Mr. John J. Davoren. 
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ST. MARYLEBONE SEPARATE SCHOOL. 

SOUTHALL. 



This school is situated at the distance of about a third 
of a mile from the G.W.R. Station at Southall. The site, 
including farm buildings, was originally purchased by 
*'the directors, and guardians of the poor" a body 
elected by the vestry of St. Marylebone, in pursuance 
of a local Act in 1858, for the sum of 2,000L, and the 
cost of erecting the schools and of the furniture wag 
14,500i. Between the years 1870, and 1891, 4,120i. was 
expended in additions to, and ^.Iterations in, the buildings, 
while 6,800i. was spent in the purchase of additional 
land in 1883, the total cost up to the year 1894 thus 
amounting to the sum of 27,420/.. 

The property now extends to 15 acres, of which 
About four acres are covered by the school buildings and 
yards, and is enclosed by a ring fence, and surrounded 
by fields, gardens, and orchards. 

The buildings consist of a main block of three floors, 
ranged round three sides of a square, at the rear of 
which are grouped the dining hall, kitchen, and bakery ; 
the infirmary, training home for girls, laundry, swim- 
ming baths, &c. are all detached. 

The dormitories are large, well-lighted, and well- 
ventilated, and contain on an average 40 beds in each. 
An improvement might be made by reducing the size 
of these rooms and the number of beds they contain, 
and also by putting in larger and more numerous 
windows. There are no day-rooms for either boys or 
girls, but the schoolrooms have to be used for recreation 
in wet weather. The question of sending the children 
to the outside elementary schools is still under con- 
sideration, and if this plan is adopted the present school- 
rooms could be turned into day-rooms. Though the 
Marylebone Guardians are anxious to carry out this idea, 
objection is Joeing raised by the Southall and Norwood 
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School Board, who contend that this large increase in the 
number of the children attending their board school will 
necessitate the enlargement of the building, the expense 
of which they decline to incur. Should this plan fall 
through, it is important that some provision for the 
children should be made in this matter. 

There is accommodation for 390 children, and the 
actual numbers vary from 300 to 320. There are no 
probation -wards, but these, and some other needed 
alterations, such as separate school or play-rooms, are 
under the consideration of the guardians. This absence 
of probationary wards, together with that of all preten- 
tions to a modern infirmary, forms a peculiar feature of 
this school, and strangely enough has not resulted in 
more illness than elsewhere — indeed, the per-centage 
here is exceptionally low. There is, however, a one 
storied infirmary, containing 35 beds, which affords 
scanty accommodation for the average number of chil- 
dren in the school. It has no day-room, and no 
separate kitchen, and has to be used for all kinds of 
infectious, contagious, as well as general cases. This is 
a great drawback and it would be well if a new 
infirmary for all infectipus cases could be erected, and 
the present building used for general cases only. 

All children are examined by the medical officer 
weekly. 

The proportion of infants to the number of older 
children, is lower here than at other separate schools, 
with the exception of Edmonton. The nursery, how- 
evjer, provided for them is well arranged, and there is 
also an excellent Kindergarten and a trained Froebel 
teacher, under whose influence the little ones show a 
marked increase in intelligence, brightneas, and 
affection. 

The practice of boarding-out has been followed for 
some years, prior to the issue of the Local Government 
Board's Departmental Report, but much difficulty has 
been experienced in securing a sufficient number of good 
homes under reliable committees. Some seven children 
of defective intellect were in December 1897, removable 
to Metropolitan Asylum Board Institutions, 
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The liBtundry i& a one-storied well arranged building, 
and, separated by a party wall, is a disinfecting chamber 
built of brick. 

Ninety-six boys and thirty-two girls are receiving 
industrial training, the boys being taught to be engineers, 
carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, gardeners, or bakers, 
according to their aptitude and inclinations. The boys 
are found to be especially fond of carpentry, and the 
services of a good working practical engineer has been 
secured) and six boys attend his workshop, while one 
lad is at the present time working at a first-rate 
engineering firm in London, on the recommendation of 
his former instructor. 

The girls are taught needlework by an efficient 
teacher, and during the last three months of their stay 
in the school, and before entering domestic service, six 
of the elder girls are placed in a detached house within 
the grounds called " Avenue Lodge," the training house 
alluded to above, where a working cook-housekeeper 
thoroughly trains them in all household duties. This 
experiment was first tried in the year 1895, and has 
answered well, for really good situations have thus been 
procured for the girls, whose expert services have been 
eagerly sought after, and command higher wage. The 
supply is now unable to meet the demand. 

There are no *' half-timers " under eleven years of 
age. 

The last order of the Local Government Board is 
being strictly carried out : it has necessitated the 
employment of an extra hand for the domestic work of 
the institution, and. owing to the fact that theie are no 
play-rooms, has lead to some overcrowding. 

At the last examination in 1897, the per-centage of 
passes for boys was 89j and for girls was 8S per cient., 
while boys in Standard VI. attained a per-centage of 95 
in two subjects. The head master, who is non-resident, 
bias two assistants, both of whose salaries have now been 
raised. 

A large sum of money has been expended on the 
swimming bath, which is built of white glazed bricks, 
and looks most inviting ; boys and girls are both taught 
to swim. 
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It seems a pity that there is no covered gymnasium 
for the children^ and the two playing sheds are decidedly 
small; however, good use is made of the space at 
disposal, and there are giant-strides and horizontal 
bars in the yards. Cricket and football (which is more 
popular than ever) are played by the boys, and suitable 
apparel is provided for them. 

The girls also are encouraged to play games, 
including cricket and football, and some 10 to 12 of the 
elder girls have little plots of ground allotted to them 
for gardens, which they take the greatest possible pride 
in cultivating during their recreation time. This point 
is the more noticeable, seeing that at Hornchurch, and 
elsewhere, boys have been found to take greater interest 
in gardening than girls. 

There is no chapel attached to the schools, but 
Service is held in the hall on Sunday afternoons ; for 
other services the children go to the parish church. 
School prayers are read each day publicly before break- 
fast and after supper. 

The children wear uniforms, and all their clothes are 
made in the school, except the boys* suits. 

The dietary table has lately been improved by 
additional supply of fresh fruit and vegetables. 

On the 2nd October 1897, there were 55 children in 
the St. Marylebone Workhouse in Northumberland 
Street, W. ; this number is above the usual average, and 
is accounted for by the fact of the school at Southall being 
closed during an epidemic. As a rule, the children are 
transferred weekly from the workhouse to Southall. 

There is separate accommodation for the workhouse 
children, who are thus shut off from association with 
inmates, and children of school age attend the Barrett 
Street Board School close by. An intermediate or 
branch school, and probationary wards, might advan- 
tageously be adopted by this board of guardians. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards are superintendent and 
matron. Dr. MacDonald is the medical officer, and 
Rev* Henry Mills, chaplain. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
(A.) Brighton Road, Sutton. 



These schools have always occupied a prominent place 
in the public mind, and the controversy which has ariseu 
in regard to the present system, under which children 
becoming chargeable to the rates, are maintained and 
educated, has perhaps been found to rage round this 
particular school on the Brighton Road at Sutton more 
than any other. 

Two reasons to account for this circumstance can be 
furnished, the first is the fact that the district was one 
of the three formed, so far back as 1849, to give effect to 
the legislative provisions in regard to this particular 
class of children ; and the second, that it is by far the 
largest of all the institutions provided for their recep- 
tion. The governing idea of those responsible for its 
establishment, was undoubtedly a belief that more 
complete and satisfactory arrangements for care, educa- 
tion, and training could be provided in connection with 
a large institution, than in smaller schools, where the 
numbers would not justify a large expenditure. 

The district was formed in March 1849, and associated 
together the parishes and unions of Camberwell, St. 
Olave's, Greenwich, Woolwich, and Stepney. At that 
time the total population of these several places was 
319,038, a number which had more than doubled at the 
last census in 1891, when it was 702,117. Needless to say 
the wants of the ever growing and enormous population 
hav^ made it necessary from time to time, to extend the 
accommodation originally provided, and thus four estab- 
lishments have been erected. 

The largest of these is the school on the Brighton Road, 
Sutton, which is now set apart for boys and infants, 
and shelters some 1,543 children. The cost of the 
original buildings and additions has been 129,026?., and 
the average w^eekly expense per child is less here than 
at most other schools. Regarded from this standpoint 
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alone, there can be no question but that the association 
of unions for the purposes indicated, can be justified by- 
results. But there is a growing disposition to regard 
the question of expense as of little import, and as, perhaps, 
the last consideration to which effect should be given by 
administrators of public funds. 

The site which is 92 acres in extent is divided by the 
line of the L. B. and S. C. R. (Epsom Downs Branch) 
which runs through the centre of the grounds. About 
one-tenth of the property is taken up by buildings, &c. 
and the remainder consists of play-fields and land used 
for garden and agricultural purposes. 

The boys' school, infants' department, infirmary, and 
probation buildings are distinct and self contained, and 
in addition, there are a residence for the medical officer, 
a porter's lodge, and detached farm buildings. 

The boys' school, erected in 1854, is a three-storied 
brick building constructed on a plan which now would 
be rejected. Its outline conforms to the letter £ and 
perhaps the greatest objection which can be urged 
against it, is that so many inmates are congregated 
under one roof, but here again it must be remembered, 
the opinion, which is gaining ground, that all such 
buildings should be *' broken up " into separate blocks, 
is of modern growth, and is the outcome of experience 
gained in the past. 

It should be clearly understood that many of the 
conditions, which have been the subject of so much 
criticism, have been met with in this particular school 
only, and are not to be found in the girls' school on the 
Banstead Road, to which further reference will be made. 

The dining hall, kitchen, stores, laundry, &c. are 
grouped together in the centre of the building, the other 
parts of which are occupied by the boys, who are divided 
into senior and junior classes, and these two classes 
have separate dormitories, day-rooms, play-sheds, 
recreation yards, class-rooms, and lavatories. Ten of 
the dormitories are appropriated to the seniors, and 
seven to the juniors. Regarded from a modern point of 
view, the dormitories lack proper means of ventilation, 
and are defective in other respects, but these defects 
could be remedied. - 
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The principal lavatory is a large room, but is without 
any means of warming, and the boys have to undress 
in their day-room, and traverse a draughty passage to 
reach it. 

There is a jet apparatus for washing. The swimming- 
bath measures 43 feet by 15 feet. The water is changed 
thrice a week, and the bath is heated and used all the 
year round. • 

There are a couple of day-rooms and a play-shed 
for the elder lads, one of which is fitted with some 
gymnastic appliances : a recreation-room in the south 
wing has been provided for the younger boys, but none 
of these are sufficient for the demands made upon 
them. 

There are seven senior class-rooms, most of which 
are of modern construction, having been built in 1881, 
and except as to some minor defects are well adapted to 
their purpose. 

The junior class-rooms are not so satisfactory, 
being insufficiently lighted, but a great improvement 
in warming has recently been made by steam-pipes 
which have been introduced. 

A gymnastic instructor has just been appointed. 

A drill-master and a yardsman have charge of the 
elder boys when not in school, and a man and his wife 
take care of the youngsters. 

The shops are in a detached iron building, and there 
is a new band-room. 

In regard to the elder boys, the schoolwork is carried' 
on by a headmaster with six assistants, all of whom are 
certificated, while four have been trained in college. 
There is also a headmaster, with six assistants, and one 
ex-pupil teacher, for the junior boys. 

The subjects include scripture, history, geography, 
grammar and composition, drawing, singing, and object- 
lessons. 

The inspector speaks highly of the object-lessons, 
and reports the singing "good," the band "improved," 
and praises the original compositions of the band-boys. 
Tbe drill is also commended. The result of the Science 
and Art Departmeat examination in drawing is also: 
satii^factory, ; ; . ... : 
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Each boy has a swimming lesson once a week, and 
in 1894 no less than 98 boys passed the swimming 
test. 

The playing-fields for the boys are 12 acres in 
extent, and for the infants' department and the 
infirmary three acres apiece. The infirmary playground 
has been recently increased in size. 

There are gymnastic appliances for . boys. A 
museum, and an abundance of pictures on all sides 
tend to enliven their surroundings. 

Half-timers are generally employed in domestic work 
as well as in industrial training. Eight boys are in the 
carpenter's shop, five being taught as engineers, twenty- 
three as tailors, twentj^-nine as shoemakers, three as 
mattress makers, eight as bakers, twenty on the farm and 
garden ; and there are thirty-three band boys. Suitable 
situations are obtained for the lads when ready to go out 
into the world, and, through the kindly interest cf the 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, they are not without friendly help 
and counsel, when brought face to face with the difliculties 
of life. 

The infants occupy two detached buildings, which 
were erected in 1871-3, at a cost of 34,874? , and are 
arranged somewhat after the plan adopted in regard to 
the boys buildings already described. A space of some 
35 yards, taken up by airing courts, separates them from 
the main block. A special feature is that this depart- 
ment is in charge of a matron, who is responsible for the 
control of the officers and inmates under her, though of 
course the superintendent has the general charge of all 
the departments. 

The children are arranged in three classes, viz., 
babies 3-4^ ; infants 4i-8 ; and children over eight years 
of age. The babies have a day and night nursery, and 
live apart from the other little folk. Six dormitories in 
the front block provide space for 440 beds, arranged 
in five or six rows throughout the length of each room. 
The principal day-room, together with a schoolroom 
and six class rooms, are all on the ground floor of the 
front block. The former is cheerful, well lighted, and 
fairly well ventilated, but the others are insufficiently 
lighted. The covered play-sheds are generally somewhat 
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lacking in space, but that of the infants is better in this 
respect than the others. All clothing coming from this 
building is washed in a special detached laundry, and no 
other washing is done there. 

The infirmary is a two-storied brick building, dating 
back to 1865-6, when it was erected at a cost of 5,424Z. 

Its construction is faulty, as the corridor system 
adopted does not separate the various wards, atmos- 
pherically, from each other. In the main building there 
are nine sleeping wards, with 164 beds, more than half 
of the rooms having upwards of 20 in each. 

Adjoining is a three-storied block, used an an exten- 
sion of the infirmary. The two lower rooms serve 
respectively as a dining-room for eye and general cases, 
and a day and dining room for skin diseases. Two upper 
rooms are used as sleeping wards for the latter class, and 
two apartments on the first floor, and two on the second 
floor, are in general use by the children. 

A corrugated iron room has been erected in the yard 
as a schoolroom, and a master and mistress, who have 
no duties outside the infirmary, attend five days a week, 
and instruct those children who are , medically fit to be 
taught. A trained matron is in charge, and there are 
also a head nurse, four charge-nurses, and 12 assistant 
nurses employed in these two buildings. 

At a distance of about 150 yards is the probation 
ward. It is detached, and stands in the grounds almost 
opposite to Belmont Station. It is a three-storied 
building, with stone facingsj, and was erected 1875-7, 
at a cost of 6,250L An experienced nurse-housekeeper 
has charge of the building, which is by some regarded 
as the most satisfactory part of the institution. 

There are four dormitories, each containing some 
15 beds, and two other small, rooms are used as obser- 
vation wards for suspicious cases, a great advantage 
where so many children are constantly being admitted. 

Wednesday is the day on which admissions take 
place, and all children are now kept in quarantine 
during a period of 20 days, the period formerly observed 
being. only 13 days^ During the time of their retention 
here, they receive some instruction in reading and 
writing. Two large, play -sheds, have, been provided for 
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them, and, when the weather permits, they play in the 
meadow or go on to the Downs daily, so that they are 
much better off than most children who first enter this 
class of school. 

This probation ward is common to the Brighton Road 
School, and to the girls' school in the Banstead Road. 
Girls, on attaining the prescribed age of eight, are 
transferred from the former school to the latter. 

The superintendent and matron are Mr. and Mrs. C. 
E. Martin. 

(B.) Banstead Road School, Sutton. 

This school for girls is at a distance of about 
half-a-mile from the institution for boys and infants, on 
the Brighton Road, already described. 

The site is 19J acres in extent, six of which are 
occupied by the buildings and central grass plot, on 
either side of which three blocks are ranged, making six 
in all, each of which is surrounded by a paved courtyard. 
The building is of modern construction, and was erected 
as recently as 1884, at a cost of 92,306^ It accommo- 
dates 649 girls over eight years of age. The principal 
objection to the boys' school does not apply to this, 
because the block system has been followed out, and the 
girls are housed in separate buildings of moderate size. 

The lines upon which they have been constructed are 
admittedly good, and, taking the building as a whole, it 
may be said to afford an example which might well be 
followed : indeed, the general appearance of the children, 
and their surroundings, is most gratifying to visitors 
who makje themselves acquainted with the economy of 
this home. 

The original intention, in regard to the buildings 
other than the separate blocks, has undergone a con- 
siderable change, and the two buildings intended as 
infirmaries have been converted into schoolrooms, while 
those meant for probation wards are now used as an 
infirmary; These are close to the entrance gates, and 
about 100 yards from the administrative block. All 
these buildings and the chapel are detached. Each block 
somewhat resembles the letter H aiid consists of two 
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floors, with a kitchen and detached laundry, so that all 
cooking and washing is done in connection with each 
separate block. 

There are four principal rooms on the ground floor, 
which are used as dining, playing, reading, and working 
rooms, and also two lavatories, offices, &c. 

Upstairs, there are four large and two small dor- 
mitories, the former of which are exceedingly well 
constructed, being well-lighted cheerful rooms, with 
sufficient ventilation. Each contains 23 to 25 beds 
arranged in two rows. The smaller rooms are not quite 
so well off" in respect of air, but they aflford ample; floor- 
space. These rooms are used by the girls who are being 
prepared for service. There are two lavatories on the 
first floor and two others on the ground floor. The jet 
system has been adopted, but the wooden appliances are 
defective, though scrupulously clean. There are two 
bathrooms only in the institution, which are obviously 
insufficient for the requirements of so many girls. The 
so-called swimming bath is much too small, and a larger 
one has been needed for some time past. In justice to 
the authorities, it should be pointed out in regard to this 
and other improvements, that doubtless steps would 
have been taken before now had not the projected 
dismemberment of the district delayed matters. 

Considerable attention is given to secure to each 
child separate towels both for washing and bathing 
purposes. 

As already stated the two buildings designed for 
infirmaries have for a long time past been used as 
schoolrooms. 

It could hardly be expected that they should 
compare favourably with buildings actually planned for 
educational purposes, but the drawbacks which do exist 
are not very great, and the most serious arise from over- 
crowding in one or two class-rooms. 

The entrance lodge, which was intended as the 
probation ward, is used for sick children who are located 
in one large, and two small dormitories and a day-room. 
These do not admit of the classification so essential in 
treating sick cases, and, moreover, they are somewhat 
too full. Nor are the washing arrangements of the best 

p. 6278. G 
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type. It has been the practice for a pupil-teacher to 
instruct children suffering from ophthalmia for an hour 
daily, so that their education has not been altogether 
neglected. 

The school routine is carried on by a large staff, and 
a number of subjects are taught in addition to those 
prescribed by the code, and the results are generally 
satisfactory. Occasionally the children are taken to 
such places as the Crystal Palace, Bognor, &c., and 
sometimes they are invited to a lady's house and 
grounds. 

No small share of attention is given to training the 
girls to become self-reliant. The elder ones are 
employed in the kitchen and needle-room, and at the 
present time two are being trained in teaching, and 21 
in cooking. On leaving, they come under the care of 
the M.A.B.Y.S. and they often revisit the schools in 
the same ways as do the boys. 

It is a good feature of both the Sutton schools, that 
the allowances prescribed by the dietary tables are not 
weighed out to individual children, but one and all have 
the opportunity of asking for "more" and unlike 
" Oliver Twist *' they will receive not only enough to 
satisfy hunger, but as much as they desire. 

The matron is Miss M. A. Chance. 



(C.) Orphan Home, Witham. 

The school at Witham was opened some 15 years 
ago, and is primarily intended for orphan hoys and girls 
chargeable to the district, but some exception to this 
rule is made in the case of infants, whose brothers or 
sisters are inmates. The building was originally a 
workhouse, and has accommodation for 200 children. 
There are 13 dormitories, five for boys, and eight for 
girls. They are small and contain on an average 18 
beds each. The day room accommodation consists of 
five rooms, three being for boys and two for girls. The 
lads' rooms inter-communicate, and one is used for 
reading, another for games, and a third as a play-room 
proper. 
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The reading-room and play -room for girls also lead 
into each other, but do not afford sufficient space for the 
number making use of them. The washing and bathing 
arrangements are similar to those at the Sutton main 
school, and the jet system prevails. 

Hitherto only two wards have been set apart for sick 
cases, and in consequence, the proportion of beds pro-* 
vided for such cases is smaller than that of any othei- 
district or separate school, except in three instances. 
As the two wards have been kept separate for the two 
sexes, classification or isolation has been impracticable, 
and the risk to the healthy children in case of an out- 
break of disease has been considerable. 

But this unsatisfactory state of things will soon be 
put an end to, as the managers have taken steps to erect 
a new infirmary on an adjacent plot of land, and when 
this is completed, a great improvement will have been 
brought about. 

Admissions to this school take place at intervals of 
about one month, when children are sent from Sutton, 
and occasionally from some of the workhouses direct. 
In view of the latter circumstance, there can be no doubt 
but that special care should be taken to rigidly enforce 
a lengthened period of probation, but at present there is 
no special ward or building for such a purpose, and thus 
the simplest and most effective safeguard against infection 
is entirely neglected. Seeing that the managers are now 
engaged in building operations, on the spot, it is to be 
hoped that this improvement, so urgently needed, will 
not be long delayed. 

A very good feature is presented by the schoolrooms, 
which are detached, and were constructed so recently as 
1892. They are good and well lighted, but the general 
arrangements could be somewhat altered with advantage. 
Being in the country, it is but right that the boys 
should have the opportunity of caring for their own 
small garden plots, and of obtaining recreation and 
diversion from this means of interest, but apparently 
the girls do not evince any eagerness in this direction. 

The superintendent is Mr. W. Humphreys. 

G 2 
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(D.) Convalescent Home, Herne Bay. 

The acquisition of this building, which was formerly 
the Pier Hotel, shows that the managers were early alive 
to the necessity of providing seaside advantages for 
sickly children. It cost the sum of 4,383i., and was 
opened as a convalescent home on the 23rd July 1876, 
Although immediately opposite the pier and close to the 
sea, it has serious disadvantages for its present purposes, 
resulting from structural defects. It is a three storied 
building, and contains 170 beds, the sleeping and other 
principal rooms being upon either side of a central 
corridor, so constructed as to prevent the ingress of fresh 
air into the various apartments, while the ground floor 
is dark and depressing. The dormitories are imperfectly 
ventilated, and sick cases are scattered through a 
number of them, and the nursing staff is inadequate. 

The schoolrooms have also to be used for recreation, 
and, generally speaking, the arrangements are defective, 
which is especially the case in regard to washing, a 
matter of vital importance. 

It is doubted whether any step, short of reconstruc- 
tion, will make the school satisfactory from a medical 
point of view, and it is said the managers would be well 
advised to rid themselves of the building, which can 
never be a credit to them. The Asylums Board has 
now become possessed of the building, and no doubt very 
considerable alterations will be effected, to fit it for the 
purposes for which it has been acquired. The price paid 
by the Asylum Board for this Home was 17,000^. 

The matron is Miss E. Turton. 



The prevalence of ophthalmia at the various insti- 
tutions of this district has caused a good deal of atten- 
tion to be given to the subject. An outbreak of this 
disease took place in 1869, and 112 children were under 
treatment at one time. In 1874 Sutton was in a worse 
plight than any other metropolitan school. 

In 1884 a substantial improvement was brought about 
by the appointment of a resident medical officer, and the 
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erection of the Banstead Road blocks ; while the average 
number of cases occurring there, has been 18*1, those at 
the Brighton Boad School have numbered as much as 81*5. 
A further epidemic occurred in 1893, when the boys and 
infants supplied the greater part of the cases. The 
causes were measles, introduction of affected children, 
and long continued presence of cases in the school, but 
the faulty sanitary condition of parts of the buildings 
is supposed to have had much to do with the spread of 
the disease. 

This state of things has been materially bettered 
during the last three years. 



The recent order of the Local Government Board, has 
cast upon the Asylum Board the duty of making provi- 
sion for certain classes of children, and it was at first 
proposed, that portions only of the property belonging 
to the school managers should be utilised for this 
purpose. 

The infant schools, chapel, and probationary build- 
ings were to be set aside for ringworm cases, and all 
the buildings, in the Banstead Road, as an ophthalmic 
school ; but more recently the question of adapting some, 
or all of the Sutton Road buildings for the use of 
imbeciles has been considered, and it is now probable 
that the whole of the property at Sutton will be taken 
over, provided the terms proposed by the Asylums Board 
are acceptable to the managers. 

In such a case the present Sutton Schools, as such, will 
cease to exist. A late decision of the Local Government 
Board has placed a narrowing limit to the life of the 
South Metropolitan School District, and, in consequence, 
it will become necessary for the constituent Unions and 
Parishes, to make provision for their own children. 

It will not, perhaps, be considered out of place to 
express a fervent hope that their efforts may be untram- 
melled by the many circumstances of difficulty, doubt, 
and anxiety, which have arisen in connection with these 
schools in the past ; but let it not be forgotten that any 
fresh departure, or any now method that may be devised 
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ought to be dictated rather by the experience and fuller 
knowledge gained during half a century, than by any 
.intuitive apprehension of the right course to be pursued 
in dealing with this perplexing problem. " Thought,'' 
as James Russell Lowell says " with its easy perfection, 
" capable of everything because it can accomplish evcry- 
" thing with ideal means, is vastly more attractive than 
" deedy which must be wrought at best with imperfect 
*' instruments, and always falls short of the conception 
" that went before it." 
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WESTMINSTER SEPARATE SCHOOL. 
Tooting. 



This school is well placed on high ground, about 
five minutes walk from Wandsworth Common Station 
(L. B. & S. C. R.)* ft^d comprises 7^ acres of land, of which 
three quarters of an acre are now occupied by the school 
buildings and yards, and about three acres are under 
cultivation. The school was built by the St. James' Parish 
in 1852, on a site of 20 acres adjoining Wandsworth 
Common, purchased from the lord of the manor (Earl 
Spencer) for 6001., of which some 12| acres were sold for 
building purposes in 1876, for 10,500i. It is perhaps a 
matter for regret that the land was thus disposed of, 
because, if it had remained the property of the guardians, 
they would now have the opportunity of utilising this 
most healthy spot for other classes of inmates, without 
the large expenditure which would be necessary to 
acquire such a site, estimated at its present value to be 
worth some 50,000Z. This school affords one of the best 
examples of what has been effected by a separate 
Board of Guardians, which has had the sole control of 
its administration from its formation. It is also the 
smallest of these schools, and is certified to accom- 
modate 197 children, the present average being about 
140. 

The primary object of its establishment in 1852, 
was to give effect to the opinion which then obtained, 
and is expressed in the words of Mr. Farnell, Poor Law 
Inspector, " that if Guardians had the courage to attach 
to their workhouse schools, a small portion of land, 
sufficient for children to cultivate with the spade, they 
would find that as the children advanced in strength 
they would pretty nearly keep themselves." Boys were 
to be taught how to cultivate the soil, and thus become 
fitted at a proper age, to enter upo|i rural employment or 
be sent out to the colonies. 
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The school remained under the direction of the 
governors of St. James', until the formation of the 
Westminster Union in 1868, when the parish of Saint 
Anne's, Soho, was added to the former parish ; though, 
perhaps, the richest and most aristocratic parish in the 
Metropolis, St. James' contained many streets and courts, 
which, in squalor, would vie with the most notorious 
localities in the East End, while the purlieus of " old 
Soho " afforded shelter to the most degraded. Drawn 
from these sources, the children coming under the care 
of the Guardians were, at least, no better than the 
generality of their class. 

The original cost of the buildings was 15,000Z., and 
about the year 1880, the sum of 5,000i.was expended in 
making alterations and improvements, consisting mainly 
of a new infirmary building; and quite recently some 
2,000i^. have been spent in drainage, &c. Of late years 
the number of children chargeable to the union has de- 
creased, and children from other parishes have been 
admitted, under contract, and for some time past 50 
children have thus been received from Hampstead. 
There is still room for some 50 children more. 

Though not of modem construction, the buildings 
generally are well adapted for their several purposes* 
Since September 1896, the boys and girls over seven 
years of age attend daily at the Fir Croft Road Board 
School, less than a mile distant from the institution, and 
the two old large schoolrooms, now unused for the pur- 
poses of teaching, are utilised as play-rooms. 

The dormitories are light and airy, and the dining 
hall, and kitchen, occupy the centre of the main block. 

The boys' lavatory is defective, and their swimming 
bath both small and badly placed, and the girls' lavatory 
is also inadequate; improvement, however, in these 
directions, is now under consideration. 

The laundry is old fashioned, but for this very reason 
affords, perhaps, better scope for teaching the girls the 
ordinary domestic washing which they may have to 
undertake in after life. 

The modern infirmary is a separate building, and is 
well planned. The cases of illness, have, of late years, 
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been singularly few, and occasionally there has been 
a clean bill of health. The two outer wards of the in- 
firmary are used for probationers for periods of 14 days. 
The housing of probationary cases in any part of the 
infirmary is by no means a good arrangement ; if a small 
detached building were erected for this purpose, a great 
and much needed reform would be introduced. Cases of 
infectious disease are at once removed to the hospitals, 
and isolation is resorted to in such cases as require it. 
A keen watch is kept for the detection of the first 
appearances of any bad symptoms. Bad eyes are gene- 
rally treated in the infirmary, but if developing into 
ophthalmia, are sent to a public ophthalmic hospital, 
or to Hanwell. 

With the exception of the infant school, which is 
still effectually carried on in the institution, the chil- 
dren over seven years of age, have now all the advan- 
tages of instruction, in one of the most recently built 
London board schools. The boys on reaching the age of 
fourteen are put to gardening work, and attend evening 
classes at the neighbouring technical institute. Four 
out of the 13 boys attending these classes during the 
past year have gained prizes, and all of them are reported 
as " holding their own well, compared with the outside 
boys." The girls, on reaching 14, leave school and are 
trained for three months, or more, in each of the follow- 
ing departments : the kitchen, the laundry, and the 
house : while the matron gives lessons to them in 
domestic economy. 

The Guardians have always made clothing a special 
feature, and the children, here, are as well clothed, as any 
in the London schools. The children have no distinctive 
uniform, but wear clothes of ordinary cloth, and materials 
of different colour, and have waterproofs, and cloaks, for 
wet weather. Much good in this direction has resulted 
from the efforts of a lady Guardian. As a further 
instance of the good effects of the active interest shown 
by individual guardians, the introduction of drawing, 
before it became a test subject, may be mentioned. 
Other Guardians and friends give annual prizes for 
gardening, athletic sports, needlework, &c. 
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Here, as elsewhere, there is a good band, and the 
children, generally, have plenty of recreation. Their 
going to the outside board school twice daily, and their 
attendance at the neighbouring church and institute, 
together with their Band of Hope meetings, and games on 
Wandsworth Common on Saturdays, afford them ample 
opportunity of mixing with, and sharing the life of the 
outside world. 

Ten children are now boarded out satisfactorily, and 
the latest views of the Board are in favour of extending 
the system. 

By the bequest of Mrs. Ann Newton, some 251. is 
available annually, to apprentice to a trade the boy, who, 
by the show of hands of his school-fellows, is found to 
be " the best boy " of his year. Other prizes, nnd 
amongst them one for the " most popular girl in the 
school," are also given to the children. 

An interesting feature is the fact that the children 
have, for many years, gone to church in the neighbour- 
hood, and have thus made many friends. Some effort 
has been made to ascertain in this, and other cases, what 
estimate is placed upon the school by persons living in 
the locality. In this case, the estimate has been found 
to be a very high one. A lady visitor, who has devoted 
many years to the welfare of these children, writes as 
follows : — " Considering the material we have to deal 
with, my 24 years' experience in our school is entirely 
favourable. I have seldom had a girl who does not 
speak lovingly of School, or rather,. ' home ' as they 
always call it. I could show 20, and more, little maidens, 
and nearly as many little mothers too, as refined, intell- 
igent, and bright as could be anywhere seen among 
our breadwinning classes." 

The religious teaching of the elementary school, is 
supplemented by special instruction given by the 
Superinteudent, according to the denominations to 
which the children belong, and several voluntary 
workers hold classes and meetings at fixed times. 

. The careful supervision of girls in after life, has been 
undertaken, in connection with this school, apart from 
M.A.B.Y.S. ; and the emigrated boys, mainly Roman 
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Catholics, are duly reported upon ; but further attention 
is considered desirable, in respect of friendly supervision, 
of other boys during the first few years of their start in 
life. * . 

The superintendent and matron are Mr. and Mrs. H. 
L. French ; the Kev* W. E. H. Coates is chaplain, and 
Dr. F. J. Pollock medical officer. 
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ST. GEORGE^S-IN-THE-EAST SEPARATE SCHOOL. 
Upton Park. 



Prior to the year 1849, the children chargeable to 
this parish were provided for in the workhouse of 
St. George's. 

In that year the guardians purchased 17 acres of 
land at Plashet, now Upton Park, Essex, which was at 
that time quite open country. Plans were prepared, and 
the school erected and opened in 1851. The certified 
accommodation is for 296 beds, 143 for boys, 113 for 
girls, 30 for infants, and 10 in the probation wards. 
On October 2nd, 1897, there were 235 children in the 
school, of whom nine were in the infirmary. 

This school was one of the earliest, if not the first, of 
those established in the metropolitan area. Eight acres 
were laid out as garden ground for growing vegetables, 
&c., and farm buildings were also erected, horses, cows, 
and pigs forming part of the farm stock. 

This was continued until 1889, when farming was 
given up, and ten acres of the land sold. 

A portion of the money resulting from the sale, was 
expended on building a wall on the north, and east 
boundaries, and the whole of the old system of cesspools 
was done away with, and a new system of drainage on 
modern sanitary principles introduced. The old order 
gave place to the new, and many good results followed. 

Many useful improvements have been introduced in 
recent years. 

As the buildings date back some 47 years, they suffer 
accordingly in point of construction. They may be 
briefly described as forming two squares, of which one 
side, common to both, consists of the dining hall, 
kitchen, and other offices, while one side of either square 
is occupied by shops, play-sheds, and the laundry, and 
the remaining two sides contain the boys' and girls' 
quarters respectively. The spaces in the centre, which 
are thus practically surrounded by buildings, form the 
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two separate playgrounds for boys and for girls. The 
superintendents' dwelling-rooms and the administrative 
offices are in the middle of the front block. 

The boys' school and class-rooms lie upon the ground 
floor of the main building, and the girls' school and 
class-room, and the infants' room are upon the second 
floor. The position of the two latter and the warming 
and ventilation of all three leave much to be desired. 

The dormitories are 11 in number, five for boys, five 
for girls, and one for infants, the latter occupying the 
ground floor, and the two former the first and second 
floors. The boys' sleeping rooms each contain on an 
average 27 beds, the girls 19, and the infants' room 
36 beds. 

Stained floors, painted walls, and signs of scrupulous 
cleanliness throughout these wards, give them all a 
comfortable and habitable look. Both boys' and girls' 
day-rooms have lately been doubled in size, and the 
objections previously raised against them in point of 
space, ventilation, and light would appear to be no 
longer applicable to them. Excellent new lavatories 
and spray baths for both boys and girls have also been 
added lately. Fresh water is supplied to each child, who 
is individually provided with a separate towel, brush and 
comb, and tooth-brush. 

There are not enough out-door play-sheds for either 
boys or girls, but the former have four acres of meadow 
land lying behind the infirmary, and the girls a rather 
smaller playing-field near the porter's lodge, both of 
which are ample for their purpose, and much used and 
appreciated. Small plots of land are apportioned to the 
boys and girls for gardens, and there is an outdoor 
gymnasium for the former, and swings for the latter, in 
their respective yards. East and West Ham Parks are 
close to the schools, and the children are often taken 
there for change and pastimes, and there are also 
facilities for cricket, football, &c; Entertainments take 
place ffequently, and the red letter day of the year is 
that on which the prizes are distributed. An excursion 
to Southend is one of the annual treats,- provided through 
the generosity of Guardians and friends. 
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There are two bands, first and second, in which boys 
are trained for positions in military bands, and a great 
number have . been sent into the service, many of 
whom have become bandmasters. Quite recently an old 
" Plashet " boy was selected to fill the important position 
of bandmaster at this school, which had been vacated by 
Mr. Lawson, late K.A., after 38 years' service, and it 
speaks well for all concerned, that such an appointment 
could be made. 

A number of boys are sent to the " Exmouth " to be 
trained for the sea, and others to the working boys homes 
in London. 

The infirmary is a detached building, pleasantly- 
situated, and is certified to accommodate 36 children. 
An attempt has been made to set aside two wards for 
isolation, with two staircases for their exclusive use. 

The probationary wards form part of the porter's 
lodge, a one -storied building close to the entrance gates. 
The principles of isolation, and probation, are not syste- 
matically carried out here, indeed, there is apparently 
no attempt at quarantine, as children are received in 
these wards oftentimes on consecutive days. They are 
detained here a fortnight before entering the school. 

New tables, which are convertible into seats, have been 
placed in the dining hall, and are so arranged that the 
children sit facing each other, instead of looking at one 
another's backs as they used to do. 

Five years ago the laundry was reconstructed at con- 
siderable expense, and, in consequence, the children have 
been supplied with more frequent changes of linen, &c. 

The need of a dentist has been recognised, and the 
appointment to this post was made about .18 months 
ago, and the children's teeth are now examined weekly. 

A room has been built over the boys' and girls' play- 
rooms, where children who are studiously inclined out 
of school hours, can read, or play games without being 
disturbed. 

There is no large swimming bath, but both boys and 
girls are, in the summer, taken once a week to the 
Carpenters Company's baths at Stratford, where they 
are taught swimming, an instructress being engaged for 
the girls. 
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The Keport of the Departmental Committee has 
made no difference in the working of this school; no 
changes have had to be made in the number or efficiency 
of the teaching staff, or in the instruction given to the 
children. 

Boys are instructed in tailoring, shoemaking, and 
carpentering, and the girls in needlework and household 
duties, out of school hours. No children are thus em- 
ployed until they have passed the Fourth Standard, and 
the boys and girls no longer scrub the dormitories. 

From May to October, some elder girls attend cookery 
classes at the Shaftesbury Koad Board School, and bring 
back to the schools what they have made. Some of these 
elder girls become waiting maids to the officers. 

It has not been thought practicable by the guardians 
of this school to carry out, literally, the recent order of 
the Local Government Board in respect to ''half-timers." 
To have done so, it would have been necessary to in- 
crease the school accommodation, and the teaching staff, 
a matter, in their judgment, involving considerable 
expense. 

The childrens* clothing has greatly improved in 
appearance and comfort. The girls no longer have 
close-cropped hair, and short-sleeved dresses, and hats of 
one pattern, but instead, are provided with serge dresses 
with long sleeves, and straw hats of various colours. 
The dietary also is thought to be liberal and suitable. 

The health of the school is consistently good, and 
there are very few cases of ophthalmia, the death-rate 
for the last 14 years having been less than 1 per cent. 
Each child is medically examined once a fortnight. 

The system of boarding-out is not adopted by the 
Guardians. 

Since Lady Day 1897, five boys and seven girls have 
been sent into situations, and the reports received of 
them have been most satisfactory. Speaking generally, 
all the children do well, but while the girls, after 
leaving the schools are carefully looked after by the 
M .A.B.Y.S., there seems to be a decided want of some 
similar society, to keep in touch with those boys who do 
not go into the Army or Navy. 
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No children from this school have been adopted by 
parents or friends, and none have emigrated during the 
year 1897, though the system of emigration is adopted 
in eligible cases. There is no demand for boys to be 
apprenticed, so this system is becoming obsolete. 

The number of children in the workhouse at Raines 
Street, St. George-in-the-East, on Saturday, October 2nd, 
1897, was seven. Six of the children were over three, 
and one under that age. There is separate accommo- 
dation provided for them, but, when playing in the 
yards, they come in contact with the old and infirm 
inmates of the workhouse. 

A day and night nurse have charge of them, but they 
receive no teaching. Children are transferred to the 
Upton Park School weekly. 

The superintendent and matron at the school are 
Mr. and Mrs. Langley, the chaplain is the Rev. W. R. 
Thatcher, and the medical officer is Dr. C. J. Stocker. 
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LAMBETH SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 
West Norwood. 



The schools of the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, are 
pleasantly situated on the slope of a hill facing green 
fields, on the boundary of Croydon and Streatham 
parishes, and at the distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile from the West Norwood Station (L.B. & S.C.R.). 

The Parish of Lambeth extends from Westminster 
Bridge, Surrey side, to the Crystal Palace, and its 
population, which in 1861 was 162,044, has now increased 
to rather more than 300,000. 

Originally called the " Norwood House of Industry," 
this establishment for the infant poor was, until Boards 
of Guardians were established in 1834, under the care of 
the churchwardens and overseers, and was rebuilt by 
them in 1809, upon a slip of ground, 1 acre 10 perches, 
held on lease expiring in March 1874. During the 
period when the premises were known as the Norwood 
House of Industry, they were used as a healthy resi- 
dence for the very young, and the very old from the 
Lambeth Workhouse. On the 10th of December 1838, 
the school contained 460 inmates in all, made up thus : 
Four young men, temporarily disabled ; 107 boys from 
9 to 1 6 years of age ; 139 boys from 2 to 9 ; 5 women ; 
89 girls from 9 to 16 ; 105 girls from 2 to 9 ; and 11 
infants. 

The slip of ground above mentioned, on which the 
buildings stood, now constituting what is called the 
" Old School," was enfranchised, before the expiration 
of the lease, for 650?. The cost of the original school is 
not known, but an expenditure of 19,450Z. was incurred 
between the years 1868 and 1893, in the purchase and 
enfranchisement of more land, principally for the 
purpose of erecting the "New Schools," which were 
opened in July 1885, at the cost of 56,OOOZ., including 
fittings, furniture, &c. 

p. 6278. H 
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The School Infirmary and First Probation Ward cost 
11,700Z. and were completed in 1879, and in 1893 a 
Second Probation Ward and an Isolation Block were 
erected at a cost of 11,000?., and the total expenditure 
on both schools up to 1894, appears to have amounted to 
the sum of 94,100Z. 

The present schools occupy a site containing some 
18 acres, and consist, as may be inferred from the fore- 
going remarks, of two distinct establishments, namely, 
first, the Old School, and secondly, the New School, 
both of which require more particular description. 

The Old School is under the separate administration 
and control of a matron, and accommodates infants only, 
up to the age of eight, and consists of five blocks in all. 
(1) The Old Front Block; (2) The Infants Block; 
(3) The Infirmary; (4) The Isolation Block; (5) The 
Probationary Building and the Keceiving Ward. 

(1) The Old Front Block— 290 feet in length— has a 
^frontage to the Elder Road, and contains the matron's 
residence, the dining-room for boys and girls between 
the ages of four and eight, and the boys', (over four 
and up to eight), day-room, school room, and seven 
dormitories upon its first floor. 

This block, not unnaturally, is somewhat defective 
in point of light and ventilation, owing to the early 
date of its erection, but the general aspect of the house 
with its creepers, and verandah at the rear, and the 
scrupulous cleanliness manifest throughout, go far to 
. atone for its deficiencies in the above respects. Behind 
this building there is a tar-paved playground, pleasantly 
shaded by trees, and provided with swings and seats, 
and on the further side of the playground is — 

(2) The Infants Block for boys and girls to the age of 
four, and for girls up to the age of eight. This was 
erected in 1849, and contains a very fine day-room which 
is also used as a dining-room — 62 feet long by 36 feet 
wide — and two night-nurseries, and also a schoolroom with 
1,836 feet of floor space, and a class-room with 624 feet 
of floor space, in which all the children of the old school 
are taught, with the exception of a few, who together 
with other children from the New School — about 120 in 
all — are sent ont daily to the local board school, The 
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two night nurseries are upon the first floor, and each of 
them contains the large number of 40 cots ; a small 
room is attached to each of these dormitories, consisting 
of a lavatory with jet apparatus, a bath, and ofl&ces. A 
night nurse is engaged to take charge of the infants in 
the rooms. Some improvements in point of ventilation 
appears to be necessary here, and the number of children 
in each dormitory might be reduced with advantage. 

Throughout the Old School the washing arrange- 
ments and sanitary conveniences are of a good and 
modern description. Towels are kept for the separate 
use of each child, and tow is used instead of flannel for 
the face ; the old deficiency, in the number and arrange- 
ment of the baths, has now been removed. 

Close to the tar-paved playground there is a playing 
field of ample dimensions for the use of the children. 

Situated on the south-west of the grounds is — 

(3.) The Infirmary; it was erected in the year 1879, 
and is a two-storied detached building ; the wards are 
eight in number — four large and four small, containing 
respectively twenty beds, and seven beds. All general 
and special cases of sickness from the whole school are 
treated in this building. It would, therefore, be an 
advantage if the four large wards, named above, were 
divided up into small ones for the sake of classification. 
This drawback, together with the somewhat scanty supply 
of baths, are the only faults that can be found ; the 
heating and ventilating arrangements are very satisfac- 
tory, and the general appearance of the wards is bright 
comfortable, and cheerful. 

There are four day-rooms of moderate size, two on 
the first floor, and two on the second floor. A further 
improvement would be made if the boards throughout 
the infirmary were wax-polished. 

A grass field is set apart for the use of the children 
detained here. 

At a distance of about 70 feet from the Infirmary is- 

(4) The Isolation Block, which was erected in the 
year 1893. It is a one-storied building, containing four 
wards, averaging five beds in each. The modern im- 
provements in point of construction and ventilation, 
which have been introduced here, leave nothing to be 

H i 
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desired. It has its own nursing staff ; accommodation 
is afforded foi' two resident nurses ; and its kitchen and 
laundry arrangements are entirely separate and distinct 
from the rest of the buildings. There is also a disin- 
fecting chamber. 

A wooden fence surrounds this portion of the school 
estate. 

(5.) There are two Probation Houses ; one built in 
the year 1879, and the other in 1893. The older one is 
now used a» a Receiving House, whence the children are 
sent every three weeks to the newer one for probation. 

No child is admitted under the age of two, and all 
ophthalmic children are refused by a recent order of the 
guardians. Children over five are received from the 
workhouse every day, and under that age three times a 
week. The probation period has been recently reduced 
from a month to three weeks. 

In the Probation House of more recent date, there 
are 4 dormitories, with 12 beds in each, 4 day-rooms, 
and good playing yards. The jet system is in use in 
the lavatories, and each child is provided with its own 
towel, properly numbered. A trained nurse is in charge 
of the building, which is of excellent design and well 
arranged throughout in every respect. 

The Receiving House contains 2 dormitories, with 26 
beds in each, 2 day-rooms, and lavatories arranged with 
jets. This building seems to be rather damp, owing 
probably to the near neighbourhood of a lake, and the 
warming arrangements leave something to be desired. 

Both these houses are entirely separate from the other 
buildings. The certified number of children in the old 
schools is 191, exclusive of the infirmary accommoda- 
tion of 108 beds ; and the average number in the school 
is about 200. The teaching staff in this portion of the 
school consists of a head-mistress and two assistant 
mistresses qualified under the Local Government Board. 

The last Report of the Inspector (L. G. B.) gives the 
result of the last examination as being "creditable." 
The medical officer and the chaplain attend both the old 
and new schools, and the matron in charge of the former 
is Miss Davey. 
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In the northern portion of the ground is the New, or 
Main School. These buildings were erected in the year 
1884 for children over eight years of age, at a cost of 
some 53,000?., and cover an area of about nine acres 
They are well planned and built in four detached blocks, 
two occupied by the boys and two by the girls, with the 
administrative offices, superintendent's quarters, kitchen, 
dining hall, &c., built so as to divide the boys' blocks 
from those of the girls. 

Each dormitory has its own day-room, and like all 
the other parts of the building, are spacious and lofty. 

The buildings are three-storied, and each separate 
portion is halved by a party wall, and provides accom- 
modation for 72 children. 

On the ground floor of each of these blocks there is 
a day-room, well-ventilated, lofty, and spacious, heated 
by an open grate. Lockers are provided for the girls, 
though not for the boys, and seats are arranged around 
the sides of the room. 

Adjoining this apartment is the tiled-floor lavatory. 
The bathing arrangements are good, and the jet system 
is in use ; the only defect seem to be the absence of a 
proper heating apparatus. 

On the first floor there is a large dormitory, divided 
into six sections, containing 36 beds, under each of which 
is placed a wicker basket for the children's clothes at 
night. There is only one fire-place which seems hardly 
sufficient to properly heat so large a room, but all the 
other arrangements are very good. On the second floor, 
the arrangements are precisely the same as on the first. 

The school-rooms, workshops, and laundry are all 
self-contained, and the tar-paved playing yards are open 
on three sides. 

Under the magnificent dining-hall there is an excel- 
lent steam-heated swimming bath used alternately by 
the boys and the girls ; there are also six separate baths 
for boys, and six for girls. A special feature in this 
school seems to be the out-door swimming bath for boys. 

Each child has its own towel, brush, and comb, but 
only a few of them are provided with tooth-brushes. 

A dentist attends once a month to examine and do 
what is necessary to the children's teeth. The children 
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in the body of both schools arc medically examined 
three times a week, or as occasion may call for it ; only 
serious cases of ophthalmia are transferred to Hanwell. 

The clothing provided is brighter in appearance than 
formerly, and not so uniform ; there is, in fact, nothing 
about their clothes to distinguish them from ordinaiy 
children. 

After leaving the schools a committee of guardians 
undertake the supervision of boys who are apprenticed. 
During the year 1897, 25 children were sent into situa- 
tions, and the latest information with regard to them 
is generally satisfactory. Eight have been adopted by 
parents or friends, and four boys have been apprenticed 
to trades, though this system is becoming obsolete, as 
complications have arisen, after premiums have been 
fully paid by the guardians. The Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Befriending Young Servants has done good 
work for this school, as elsewhere, in looking after the 
girls in their situations. 

After long continued efforts, the guardians have 
Bucceeded in arranging to send some 150 of the children 
to a board school in the neighbourhood. 

The boarding-out of children has of late years been 
less practiced, the results not having proved satisfactory 
in many cases. 

There is, at the present time, a strong desire to place 
the education of the children under the Education 
Department. 

Technical training is not to any great extent 
carried out at Norwood, there being a feeling that it can 
only be accomplished by the children being retained in 
the schools, after they have completed school work, and 
thus time would be lost in the start in life of the boys 
and girls. Tailoring, boot-making, and carpentering are, 
however, taught to a small extent. The girls before 
leaving the new school for service are specially trained 
and attend cooking classes. 

A Sunday school for instruction in Scripture is held 
on Sunday afternoons for one hour and a quarter. Some 
40 or 50 ladies and gentlemen from the various churches 
in the neighbourhood carry out this work : also a Band 
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of Hope has, for several years, been conducted by one of 
the Guardians. 

There is certified accommodation in the new schools 
for 57G children, and 430 is the general average in 
residence. 

A head-master with 3 assistant masters, and a head- 
mistress and 2 assistant mistresses form the teaching 
staff. Mr. Mozley (L. G. B. School Inspector) reported 
on 17th March 1897, of the boys in the new schools, 
that the result of their examination was " Good, on the 
whole in elementary subjects, and fair in other subjects," 
and of the girls that it was, " On the whole, good." 

There is no attempt made to teach the children in the 
probationary wards, but children in ^the infirmary, who 
are well enough to be taught, receive daily instruction. 

The superintendent and matron in the new schools 
are Mr. and Mrs. Fielder, and the medical officer- and 
chaplain for the whole establishment, are Mr. G. L. Rngg, 
and the Kev. Stewart Matthews. 
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THE''EXMOUTH" TRAINING SHIP. 



In the sketch of Forest Gate we gave a brief notice 
of the " Goliath " (acquired by the managers of that 
school district in 1870), and of its total loss by fire on the 
22nd of December 1875. 

The " Exmouth," the successor of the " Goliath," is a 
timber-built screw steamer line-of-battle ship, of 400 
horse-power, and was built in 1854, some ten years before 
the days of the iron-clads. During the Crimean war, 
she was one of the flagships of the Baltic Fleet, and was 
paid off in 1802 at Devonport, where she lay till March 
1876, when she was handed over to the Metropolitan 
Asylums' Board " for training for sea-service poor boys 
chargeable to metropolitan parishes and unions," and for 
other cognate purposes. 

The hull from which the old engines, boilers, spars, 
and guns were taken, is lent to the Asylums Board by 
the Admiralty. It is three-decked, and pierced for 91 
guns : its length is 220 feet and its beam 59 feet. 

The " Exmouth " is certified to accommodate 600 boys 
and the requisite staff, and on the 31st of December 1897 
there were 547 boys in training on board, of whom 39 
were sent from boards outside the Metiopolis — 23 of 
which boards have made agreements with the managers 
for the admission of their boys to the ship. 

During the year 1897, 300 boys were discharged, of 
whom 129 entered the Royal Navy, 112 entered the 
Mercantile Marine, 28 entered the Army as bandsmen, and 
29 were returned to their respective parishes. 

The large and steady supply of boys from this ship 
for the Royal Navy is highly commendatory. The 
number of boys who have entered the Royal Navy from 
the date of its establishment compare strikingly with the 
aggregate numbers entered from all the rest of the 
training ships in the United Kingdom. In 1896, 137 
boys entered the Royal Navy from the " Exmouth," as 
against a total of 135 from the other training ships% 
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The expenditure per head for metropolitan children, 
is at the rate of 138. 6d. per week, while outside children 
are received at the rate of 98. a week. 

During the year 1892, arrangements were first made 
for the admission of a maximum of 50 boys from parishes 
and unions, outside the Metropolitan Poor Law area, but 
there is still room on board for some 50 more boys, and 
it seems to be somewhat difficult to get the ship up to its 
full strength of 600. There is, not unnaturally, a disin- 
clination on the part of the various school authorities to 
part with all their finest *' show " boys, and this fact 
may account, perhaps, for the deficiency ; we would 
venture to point out with the view of removing this 
difficulty, that in the " Admission Order Form " a note is 
inserted to the eflFect that " it is desirable that the boys 
whom it is proposed to send for admission to the 
' Exmouth ' should be up to or above certain standards 
of measurements according to their age." Now that the 
measurements for entrance into the Royal Navy have 
been raised, those held to be desirable for admission to 
the " Exmouth " are not too high, but it may be observed 
that discretion is left with the captain-superintendent to 
admit boys of lower height and chest measurement. If, 
therefore, boys deficient in their present measurement, 
but likely in the doctors' and captain's opinions, to grow 
and fill out, were sent up for admission, the requisite 
additional numbers might thus be forthcoming, with 
advantage to all concerned. 

In connection with the " Exmouth," therQ has been, 
from the first, a brigantine called the " Steadfast," which 
affords the boys practical training in seamanship. 

The first brigantine of this name was condemned in 
1894, and replaced by the present one in April of that 
year. During the cruising season of 1897, which ex- 
tended from the 1st of April to the end of September, 
two trips were made in the new " Steadfast " to the 
Western Naval Ports, where 72 boys left her for the 
Royal Navy. The keenest interest is taken by the boys 
in the annual cruising, and the change of scene and 
work on the brigantine have proved beneficial to them 
in all respects. 
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Sherlield House, aji old-fashioned manor house, of 
which Essex supplies so many examples, surrounded by 
nearly three acres of pleasure grounds, and situated in 
the little village of Grays, within a cable's length of 
which the " Exmouth " lies, has been purchased by the 
managers of the M. A. B., to be used as an infirmary for 
sick boys. Discreet, prompt, and ample use is made of 
this infirmary, as may be gathered from the fact that 
during 1897 there were 491 admissions into it out of a 
total number of 847 boys, on board in the course of the 
year. By this means the general health of the ship is 
maintained at a high level. It should be noted that the 
491 admissions include the several admissions of the 
same boys for diff'erent ailments. 

It must not be forgotten that the " Exmouth," so 
deserving of the general approbation which has been 
given to it, is, none the less, a distinct instance of 
" aggregation." This, however, does not detract from, 
but rather goes to enhance, the credit due to the 
Managers, Captain-Superintendent, Doctor, and Staff" 
generally, who have succeeded in proving that large 
numbers of boys may be massed together in such a way 
that the disadvantages are reduced to a minimum, and 
the advantages secured to . so large and marked an 
extent. 

To turn, briefly, to the e very-day life on the 
'' Exmouth " (which, to be thoroughly understood and 
appreciated, should be seen, as it may be on Wednesday 
afternoons, when visitors are welcomed on board), 
general good order and cleanliness are the first and 
most apparent features to attract attention. The sturdy, 
alert, and well-disciplined carriage of the boys, too, at 
once strikes the visitor ; and it would appear almost 
impossible for anyone to leave the ship, on such an 
occasion, without a strong sense of having witnessed good 
work well done, which presages hopefully for the future 
of the youngsters whose training has been so manifestly 
painstaking and thorough. 

Boys are admitted on reaching the age of 12, and 
their first task is to learn how to mend and patch their 
clothes, and thus acquire the deftness of using their 
fingers which every real sailor displays. They also 
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learn to wash their own clothes and to keep their 
lockers, (one of which is set apart for each lad), and 
their contents in good order and condition. Each boy 
has his own hammock, which is neatly stowed away 
during the day, leaving the decks free from all 
encumbrance, in the shape of bedding. 

Though seamanship forms a most important part of 
the boys' training, and though they spend a considerable 
time in rowing, sailing, and the like, and also in 
making sails and ropes, and in learning signalling, 
ordinary school work is not neglected, as the following 
extracts from H.M. Inspector's report of February 
26th,. 1897, goes to show:— "The boys are well- 
taught in elementary subjects. The discipline and 
tone are all that can be desired." Religious teaching 
too receives careful attention. Sunday services, and 
confirmation classes are held, the choir is good and 
well-taught, and the chaplain, the Rev. F. Haslock, 
reports highly of the general behaviour of the boys. 
Two hundred and fifty boys were discharged last year 
from the three gunnery classes, and the limbering and 
unlimbering of the guns is carried out on board the 
"Exmouth" well within the time allowed on men-of- 
war, while the cutlass, rifle, field-gun, musical and other 
drills are deserving of the highest praise. An " ambu- 
lance class" has been formed of the elder boys, who 
received six weekly lectures, from the Deputy Inspector 
of Hospitals and Fleets, in April and May of 1897. The 
efficiency of this class has been highly commended for 
three successive years by the examiner appointed by 
the St. John Ambulance Association. 

Gymnastics receive much attention, and a high 
standard of excellence is displayed in this direction. 
Swimming, too, very rightly, is carefully taught and 
insisted upon. On the 1st of January 1897 there were 
77 boys on board who could not swim, and 325 boys 
have been admitted to the ship during the year, but 
thanks to the instruction given them there were only 
31 boys, on 31st of December last, who had not learnt 
the art. 

The ship's band, and the bugle -band, deserve a passing 
word of commendation, both of them are " well up in 
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their work " and the former assists at musical drills, and 
generally adds to the enlivenment of the ship. An 
excellent library and entertainments relieve the tedium 
of the long winter evenings. Mention should be made 
of the Shipping Home, 7, Stainsby Road, Limehouse, 
where a few of the lads live while berths are being 
found for them, and which acts as a place of call for old 
'* Exmouth " boys. 

The swimming bath, boat-house, and engine-house 
for generating the electric light on the " Exmouth," are 
ashore, and within hailing distance of the ship. The 
captain-superintendent, Capt. W. S. Bourchier, R.N., 
the medical officer, Mr. A. T. Roworth, M.R.C.S., and 
Mr. Thomas Hall, the master of the " Steadfast," were 
all appointed on 17th of June 1876, and have now held 
their respective offices for nearly 22 years, during which 
time the " Exmouth " has earned, and, we are glad to 
find, has been rewarded by, continuous success, and has 
won many golden opinions. 
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OPHTHALMIA. 



The subject of ophthalmia has a special interest for 
Poor Law Guardians and school managers, and indeed 
for all who interest themselves in the welfare of desti- 
tute children. The prevalence of the different forms of 
this malady gives rise to many apprehensions and con- 
stitutes the strongest count in the indictment against 
existing institutions ; and it is, perhaps, the most difficult 
to deal with, mainly, because the continuance of the evil 
of itself generally involves the condemnation of present 
methods and administrators. But surely such a view 
results from a somewhat too hasty generalization in 
regard to facts and circumstances which need to be 
regarded from a stricter point of view. 

The first notice of the disease in pauper schools 
occurs in 1841, and nearly half a century has elapsed 
since 1849, when the three largest district schools were 
established. The experience accumulated during that 
long period is now available to explain the failures of 
the past and to point the way in the future. 

Midway in the period under review, namely in 1874, 
the condition of the schools in this respect was most 
unfavourable, and Mr. Nettleship, the eminent oculist, 
conducted an expert investigation to ascertain the exact 
facts. Sixteen metropolitan parochial schools, the 
training ship " Goliath," and the Convalescent Home at 
Margate were inspected. 

The result of Mr. Nettleship's examination proved 
the fact that the disease prevailed to an alarming 
extent. Of 8,798 children, 9*10 per cent, had corneal 
damages, 11*90 per cent, discharging eyes, and 42*0 per 
cent, bad granular lids. The latter cases, it should be 
noted, are now usually classified under the description 
of " trachoma." Some schools showed a much larger 
proportion of cases than others, Hanwell, Anerley, and 
Sutton being the most conspicuous in this respect, and 
nearly all of them were move or less affected, Over^ 
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crowding and the admission of a single infant with eye 
mischief were the causes assigned in two instances. 

That the evil has been of long standing and large 
extent cannot be gainsaid, but it is altogether misleading 
to suppose that its existence has been tolerated or dis- 
regarded by the majority of Guardians or the official 
authorities. On the contrary, a knowledge of the facts 
conclusively proves that very earnest efforts have been 
constantly made, and large sums of money expended in 
order to prevent the disease, minimise its ravages, and 
eradicate the causes from which it springs. 

But many of these causes could not be easily ascer- 
tained, and it may with propriety be questioned whether 
all that is to be known on the subject has yet been 
ascertained. 

It must not for one moment be supposed that Poor 
Law schools are the only places where the malady is 
rife. The most common form, popularly termed " blight,'' 
often attacks whole families and prevails over particular 
districts and finds a habitation in leading public schools 
as well as in those of a lower social grade. 

The extent to which ophthalmia now prevails appears 
from the carefully compiled report of Dr. Sydney 
Stephenson, who recently investigated the facts at the 
instance of the Local Government Board, in carrying 
out the recommendation of the Departmental Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Stephenson's conclusions are formed upon data 
obtained in the course of an inspection of all the Metro- 
politan Poor Law schools, and an individual examination 
of all children found therein at the time when he visited 
them. A task of such magnitude occupied a considerable 
space of time during which 17,002 children came under 
Dr. Stephenson's personal observation. 

That gentleman has brought to bear an open mind 
and clear understanding in the attempt to elucidate the 
problem, and his adoption of " scientific " method in 
classifying the results must prove highly interesting to 
even an ordinary inquirer who, following the able and 
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instructive exposition of Dr. Stephenson, is enabled to 
grasp the salient points of the situation. 

Of the 17,002 children already referred to, 16,142 
were of school age, and of these, 973 or 5*72 per cent., 
suffered from active trachoma, a disease that frequently 
results in permanent mischief, 1,156 children were 
af&icted with blepharitis, fiot a dangerous but a dis- 
figuring disorder, and 762, or 4-72 per cent., had 
discharging eyes. The most important of all is corneal 
damage, from which 871 children, or 5*12 per cent., 
suffered, the mischief being associated with trachoma 
in 277 cases, or 1'63 per cent., and arising from other 
causes such as scrofula, &c., in 594 or 3*49 per cent, of 
cases. 

Ophthalmia denotes a condition of inflammation 
either acute or chronic, and the former embraces two 
distinct diseases classified as (a) purulent and (b^ muco 
purulent. The former is of a most serious character and 
even under the best conditions it often causes loss or 
damage to the sight in fully half the total number of 
cases. Some 30 per cent, of persons in blind asylums 
are supposed to have lost their sight from this affection 
contracted in infancy, and it is the most potent cause of 
preventible blindness. Its ravages have been felt in the 
armies of this and other countries, and both the Chelsea 
Military Asylum and Christ's Hospital suffered from 
visitations in the early part of the century. This, the 
purulent form, is now almost unknown in Poor Law 
schools, not a single cas^ having been discovered, and 
a more ready recognition of this established fact would 
tend to remove much of the uneasiness which is at the 
root of popular ideas on the subject. 

The muco purulent form is less injurious and is not a 
serious affection, as cases may recover with or without 
treatment in the course of a few days or weeks. 

But the forms of chronic ophthalmia possess an 
importance far in excess of the acute, and of these 
" trachoma " occupies the first place. Trachoma is found 
among the poor population of London and other large 
citiea, and has been the scourge of certain parochial 
schools both in the Metropolis and the provinces, and it 
is this form which now has th^ most mischievous results 
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in Metropolitan Poor Law schools. Nor is it absent 
from philanthropic institutions which give shelter to 
destitute children coming from the same haunts and 
living under similar conditions as children who seek 
refuge in parochial institutions. 

Under certain conditions trachoma is contagious, and 
as it invariably takes a long period to cure individual 
cases the serious effects which it produces can be readily 
understood. Exceedingly few cases can be cured in less 
than a year, about 48 per cent, are curable in two years, 
G9 per cent, in three years, 31 per cent, take considerably 
longer. 

The results ascertained by an inspection made in 
1891-92 of 14,797 children in non-parochial schools 
seem to show that trachoma is certainly more common 
in Poor Law institutions than in outside schools, but th'. 
difference is not so great as is generally supposed, thub 
3*08 per cent, of cases was found in a Leicestershire 
village school, 3*45 per cent, in a small Middlesex church 
school, and 4 per cent, in a Lancashire Roman Catholic 
day school. But it may be open to question whether this 
comparison affords an altogether fair or reliable test, for 
the simple reason that it is more than likely that parents 
would generally keep from school children suffering 
from any serious form of eye affection, and certainly 
the teachers would be found to discourage the attend- 
ance of any such scholars, who would therefore be 
excluded from the computation. 

Every child in a Poor Law institution without 
exception comes under the cognizance of the expert, and 
even those cases which exhibit the most trivial signs of 
incipient mischief go to swell the number of cases in 
such schools. 

The facts ascertained in regard to the incidence of 
the disease as exhibited by the different institutions 
bring into prominence an unexpected and curious result. 

That the discredited monster or barrack school 
should, in respect of ophthalmia, compare favourably in 
every point with other institutions of a similar kind, is 
somewhat surprising and altogether incomprehensible, 
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did not the reflection suggest itself that condemnation of 
them in this connection has proceeded rather on 
preconceived notions than as a result of careful and 
exhaustive inquiry. 

The facts are thus summarised : — 





Number 
seen. 


Discharge 
per cent. 


Active 
Trachoma. 


Ophthalmic 

dnrnpftl 




Damages. 


District Schools - 
Separate schools - 


6,408 
4,732 


S-24 
4-37 


8-28 
6-29 


1-01 
1-52 



Another comparison is afforded by the Roman 
Catholic certified schools, which contained 2,394 
children, 268 of whom came from extra-metropolitan 
places. 

These schools showed 7*48 per cent, of active 
trachoma, a very much higher per-centage than that 
elsewhere. Taken as a whole they showed a condition 
worse than the workhouses, infirmaries, separate or 
district schools, or the " Exmouth," and only better than 
the convalescent homes or the ophthalmic school. 

They showed little acute ophthalmia, but 7*01 per 
cent, of their inmates suffered from discharging eyes, 
and, again, only in the convalescent homes and 
ophthalmic hospital were more children found to have 
eyes damaged by trachoma than in Roman Catholic 
schools. 

The inquiry naturally suggests itself why these 
particular schools display such a large per-centage of 
trachoma cases. 

They possess the advantage of being placed in 
favourable positions, generally at a distance from the 
Metropolis, and, as a rule, they are much smaller than 
Poor Law institutions, perhaps the only exception being 
that of North Hyde. 

The prevalence of the disease in these particular 
schools is attributed to the circumstance that they re- 
ceive children in every condition of bodily health ; but 
it should be noted that children sent to them from 
p. 6278, J 
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workhouses have to undergo a medical examination 
before their transfer, just as they would before being 
sent to a district school, and, as the numbers are smaller 
(with the exception stated), there should be less liability 
to infection and the spread of the disease. 

Other non-parochial institutions give varying results. 
Thus, the Jews Hospital and Orphan Asylum and 
Dr. Stainer's homes are affected by the malady though 
to a somewhat lesser extent, but the facts ascertained in 
regard to Dr. Barnardo*s homes are not so favourable. 

The statistics in regard to the training ship " Ex- 
mouth " are more satisfactory. Of 472 boys, 446 were 
on board and 26 in the hospital. There were 3-17 per 
cent, of cases of discharge from the eyes, 0*84 per cent, 
were suffering from trachoma, 1*27 per cent, had been 
formerly affected with the same disease, and there was 
one case of muco purulent ophthalmia. Five boys had 
among them six damaged eyes, but the mischief was 
either due to scrofula or to injury. Better results should 
naturally follow in the wake of the more healthy con- 
ditions which obtain on board the ship. The boys, before 
their transfer, are generally the most robust to be found 
in the schools. They have to satisfy stringent conditions 
as to physique before entry on the ship. The life on 
board is conducive to health and vigour, and further, 
there is the small home on shore where, on the least 
semblance of mischief, suspicious cases are sent for the 
purposes of isolation and observation. 

The ophthalmia school at Hanwell is the outcome 
of the measures adopted to find a remedy for the con- 
dition of things existing there in 1889, when it was 
called into being. Of 264 children therein, 3*78 per 
cent, suffered from blepharitis, 1-51 per cent, discharge 
from the eyes, 57"19 active trachoma, 15 91 passive 
trachoma. No less than 114 eyes were blemished, 75 
of which resulted from trachoma or other form of 
ophthalmia. 

The ophthalmic school stands alone, and it is hardly 
possible to institute a comparison between it and other 
institutions. It is claimed that the experiment, initiated 
at Hanwell, has shown most conclusively that a central 
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isolation hospital is practicable, and that its arrange- 
ments admit of children continuing their education 
while under treatment. No doubt valuable results 
have followed upon its establishment, but it remains 
to be seen in how far it will aid in solving the problem 
of how to suppress the disease entirely. Certainly 
there is reasonableness in the objection that a system 
which draws to one. centre cases of a disease so 
insidious and contagious is not likely to effect the 
best results, that is, if there is any sufficient ground 
for the opinion which condemns aggregation under any 
circumstances. If there is any weight in the objection 
so strenuously urged against aggregating comparatively 
healthy children, it would seem to have greater force in 
relation to the massing together of children afflicted with 
ophthalmia. 

To ignore the workhouses and infirmaries in an in- 
vestigation of this kind would be to pass by, perhaps, 
the most important consideration. These institutions 
are the nurseries of the disease, and the sources whence 
it finds its way into the schools. The results in regard 
to 873 children contained in the workhouses showed that, 
7'78 per cent, had discharging eyes, 6*07 per cent* 
blepharitis, 6'41 per cent, active trachoma. No such 
disease existed in eighteen of the workhouses, but 
in others it ranged from 1*49 per cent. (Hackney) to 
17'81 per cent. (Bethnal Green). The latter abnormal 
per-centage is supposed to result from the fact that no 
separate infirmary exists. 

The per-centage of trachoma exceeds that in other 
Poor Law institutions, but is less than the per-centage 
in Roman Catholic schools, or in convalescent homes, or 
in the ophthalmic school. 

Of the 911 children of school age in metropolitan 
infirmaries, 7'68 per cent, had discharge from eyes, 5-60 
per cent, active trachoma, often of a severe type, 7*79 
per cent, blepharitis, 1*53 per cent, acute muco 
ophthalmia, and 0*22 per cent, purulent aff'ection. 
Many of the infirmaries did not contain a single case, 
while iu others the per-centage was high^ ranging from 
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13*43 to 9*52 per cent., and only one case of cured 
trachoma was found. 

The importance of purulent ophthalmia in this 
connection must not be overlooked. Thirty-nine chil- 
dren, or 4*53 per cent., of those under two years of 
age suffered from that disease, and most of them 
were in the lying-in wards of the various institutions. 
The infection is often communicated to newly-born 
infants through the mother, and unless proper measures 
are adopted, ophthalmia results. The frequency of such 
cases was commented on in the early part of the century 
by Benjamin Gibson, who pointed out the treatment to 
be adopted, and his conclusions have been strengthened 
through the researches of Dr. Cred^. 

The prophylactic treatment of this form of ophthalmia 
is one of the greatest successes of preventive medicine, 
and its application in every public institution should be 
insisted upon by the authorities. 

How far aggregation affects the spread of the disease 
cannot, perhaps, be accurately determined. It is usual 
to attribute most of the mischief to this cause, but 
the results given in the following table do not 
justify but rather correct the presumption so generally 
entertained : — 



Number of 


Number of 
Children. 


Trachoma. 


Certified Beds. 


Active, Cured, 
per cent. per cent. 


200 or less - 


2.233 


7-56 


1-34 


200-400 


1,743 


3-72 


56 


400-600 


2,070 


7-87 


3-43 


Over 600 - 


7,530 


4-47 


1-46 



Apparently then there is no definite relationship 
between the certified number of beds and the prevalence 
of trachoma, indeed the proportion of children with 
discharging eyes becomes less the greater the aggregation 
in point of numbers. 
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In fifteen out of forty schools inspected the whole of 
the inmates are lodged under one roof, and taking these 
as a basis of comparison with the seventeen schools 
accommodating from 50 to 90 per cent., and the eight 
schools with less than 50 per cent., the results are as 
follows : — 



Per-centage lodged 


Number of 
Children. 


Trachoma. 


beneath a Common Roof. 


Active, 
per cent. 


Cured, 
per cent. 


100 - - - • 

50-100 

Under 50 - • - 


2,114 
7,653 
3,809 


4-63 
6-40 
386 


0-61 
1-35 
2-73 



Active trachoma, therefore, appears to be less common 
in schools where comparatively few children are lodged 
beneath a common roof, and so also discharging eyes are 
proportionately fewer. 

But a similar result is not apparent in regard to the 
numbers contained in the dormitories, which range from 
63*14 beds at Islington, to 5*0 in the North Surrey 
School at Broadstairs. The appended table shows the 
results : — 



Average Number of 


Number of 
Children. 


. Trachoma. 


Beds in Dormitories. 


Active, 
per cent. 


Cured, 
per cent. 


Under 20 - 

20-40 - - - - 

Over 40 


3,460 
6,362 
3,754 


. 4-79 
6-30 
4-42 


1-06 
2-42 
0-79 



A most satisfactory result follows upon a comparison 
of the figures ascertained in regard to the ophthalmic 
state of Poor Law children in schools and kindred insti- 
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tutions in 1874 and 189G, as a glance at the appended 
table will show : — 



! 

Vnar ' Total Number 
^^^' 1 of Children. 


Discharge. 


Trachoma 

or bad 

Granular Lids. 


f 

Ophthalmic 

Corneal 

Damages. 


1874 
1896 


8,798 
13,047 


11-90 
406 


4200 
4-91 


9-10 
1-28 



These figures denote the substantial nature of the 
change for the better which has taken place and testify 
that the extent to which ophthalmia now obtains is 
much less than that to which it prevailed in the year 
1874. The conclusions of the Departmental Committee 
in this connection are at variance with the facts now 
established both in regard to the influence of aggregation 
in numbers and the extent to which the evil obtains. 
The report states that : " the presence of ophthalmia 
amongst aggregated children of the Poor Law class is 
almost universal and where it is absent, such absence is 
due either to the authorities having refused admission 
to children with any tendency to eye trouble, or to the 
fact that large sums of money have been spent in the 
eradication of the disease. Although much trouble and 
expense have from time to time been incurred in efforts 
to eradicate the disease from the schools, it appears to 
be as rife in most of the metropolitan schools now as it 
was 20 years ago." 

Perhaps the nature of the advance can be better 
appreciated when it is remembered that, although the 
number of children in regard to whom the comparison 
is made has within 22 years increased by nearly one- 
half, i.e., from 8,798 to 13,047, the ratio of disease is 
tremendously decreased. 

The marked progress which has been made has 
not arisen from any specific method which has been 
employed but rather from the greater attention 
directed to the subject, which has caused a general 
improvement in the schools and surroundings of the 
children. It may be inferred that the recognition of 
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the facts brought to light in 1874 has led to the em- 
ployment of greater care and better means in the 
crusade against this potent evil, which if not entirely 
suppressed has been kept within bounds and even forced 
backwards. 

To ascertain and understand the cause of ophthalmia 
is to advance very far on the road to its extinction, and 
it is perhaps because this has been found so difficult of 
attainment that the disease still lingers in our midst. 

In order to ascertain if there is any relation between 
the existence of the malady outside and its manifes- 
tation within the schools, recourse has been had to 
certain statistical information contained in Mr. Charles 
Booth^s " Life and Labours of the People," 1892. 
Among the most striking features which are pre- 
sented, there is noticeable an unequal ratio in the 
distribution of the disease, and a general, but not 
complete, correspondence between the sources of supply 
and the per-centage of cases in the various schools. 

As already stated, the common form of ophthalmia 
is often met with in the poor of large cities, and those 
who have actual experience in regard to the children of 
the very poor will be prepared to endorse the statement 
as a result of personal observation. In other words, 
there appears to be a general relation between the 
existence of ophthalmia and poverty ; thus the districts 
in which the poorness of the inhabitants is most marked 
seem to supply a larger number of cases than other 
localities. 

The truth is, destitute children of the poorest class 
are more susceptible to the mischief than others, 
nor is this circumstance at all surprising when the 
conditions under which they live in regard to food, 
shelter, and absence of light and air are borne in mind. 
Inhabiting foetid courts and crowded alleys, where 
proper sanitation finds no place, children fall victims 
to this and other diseases more readily than others 
whose lot is cast among more favourable surroundings. 

In the light of present knowledge and experience, 
the allegation that Poor Law schools are the cause of 
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the ophthalmia which is found in them would seem 
to be untenable, and one that should be abandoned. 

The fact that certain schools never seem to be free 
from its baneful presence shows the lingering nature of 
the disease, and its occasional recurrence in them in 
an epidemic form demonstrates that the malady may- 
cling to certain institutions for years unless the most 
stringent measures are adopted to stamp it out. 

The presence of chronic cases in some institutions 
constitutes a constant source of danger to the healthy 
children, and removal of the former from the schools 
becomes a matter of urgent necessity. 

Almost all the evidence now available points to the 
conclusion that the primary and principal cause of 
trachoma as it now exists in these schools is due to 
the admission of affected children. Of 31,152 admissions 
to certain schools, no less a number than 3,545, or 11*37 
per cent., had ophthalmia. The ratio varies somewhat 
considerably, but the varying results perhaps arise from 
the different standards adopted by the Medical Officers 
of the various Institutions in diagnosing cases. 

In view then of this conclusion it becomes essential 
that the most effective steps should be taken to prevent 
admission of affected children into the schools and to 
deal with them separately as a class. 

It should be premised that before transfer from a 
workhouse to a school, children are subjected to a 
medical examination, and unless they are free from any 
serious disorder the certificate of the doctor is not forth- 
coming in respect to them. Sometimes it happens, 
however, that the surroundings and want of special 
accommodation in the workhouses are such as to make 
it most desirable to send children away to the school at 
the earliest possible moment, and occasionally, may be, 
doubtful cases are transferred. But the medical officer 
at the school invariably examines each child on admis- 
sion, and in most institutions where the power is 
conferred upon him of refusing to receive doubtful cases 
its exercise will generally be found effective. This 
means of barring the ingress is the strongest bulwark 
against the importation of dangerous cases, and by far 
the easiest method of keeping the schools free from 
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impending danger, as clearly shown in the case of the 
Anerley School, where for many years ophthalmia was 
present, but since the rigid exclusion of all children who 
show any signs of its existence the schools have secured 
perfect immunity. The " Exmouth " is also another but 
hardly so strong a case in point. 

On the other hand, the Roman Catholic certified 
schools and the convalescent homes at Margate and 
Rottingdean show how bad an ophthalmic condition 
follows upon the neglect to adopt this nu)st obvious 
precaution. 

Once the enemy has penetrated the walls, and eluded 
the skill and vigilance of the medical ofiicer, dislodg- 
ment from the citadel will become a task requiring 
unremitting pains and attention, and the power to 
spread and inflict injury upon the children depends in a 
large measure upon the nature of the buildings, sanita- 
tion, and general conditions which are met with in the 
respective institutions. Where sanitary conditions and 
general surroundings are of a high standard of excellence 
the disease does not seem to take hold with so firm a 
grip or so readily as under other circumstances, and 
therefore the question of environment has a most 
important bearing in relation to its power to inflict 
mischief. 

Upon admission into a school children have to undergo 
a probationary period in a special ward, and unless 
a child is absolutely free from any source of infection 
before his introduction into the body of the school his 
advent is attended with considerable risk to others. 

Until recently, a period of about a fortnight was 
generally thought sufficient for the purposes of quaran- 
tine, but the time has, in most instances, been extended 
to 21 or 28 days. Probably 30 days ought to be insisted 
on in all institutions. 

The old adage that "prevention is better than 
cure " has a most practical application to this subject, 
as beyond doubt the disease is preventible, that is, so 
far as- the schools are concerned. The measures now 
advocated ta this tod are by no means of a revolu- 
tionary character, indeed, to a large extent, some of 
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them are already acted upon, and it is, perhaps, because 
they are not always observed in their integrity that 
trachoma still exists. 

Perhaps the most important is the proposition to 
break up the large barrack-like buildings into detached 
blocks, and so reduce the numbers housed under one 
roof. If the large buildings now in existence are 
modernised in this way, increased space allowance and 
improved ventilation with attendant advantages would 
be provided. 

The principle of segregation has already been carried 
into effect in the erection of the more modern schools 
such as Banstead and Hornchurch, while the Mile End, 
Whitechapel, and Camberwell Unions are now contem- 
plating the erection of scattered buildings on this plan, 
so that it may be said to be now becoming general. 

The detection of suspicious cases forms no inconsider- 
able part of the onerous and responsible duty of the 
doctor, and he should be encouraged to make a personal 
examination of all children at short and stated intervals. 
Looking at the difficulty often experienced in detecting 
and diagnosing some of the forms of the disease it 
cannot be doubted that the best results would ensue 
upon the appointment of an expert whose duty it should 
be to visit all these institutions and examine every child 
in consultation with the medical officer, and all cases of 
a suspicious character should be at once removed to the 
hospital for observation or treatment. The visits of 
such an expert should be made frequently. This 
process of weeding out should be in constant practice, 
and upon its frequency and efficiency much will always 
depend. 

The importance of adopting the jet system and the 
need of the very best appliances for washing and bathing 
is already recognised in most institutions, and should be 
followed out in all instances. Improvement in the 
clothing, diet, and greater facilities for outdoor amuse- 
ment are all objects to be kept steadily in view. The 
progress already to be noted in these directions affords 
the best augury for the future. 
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In the forefront of the remedial measured suggested 
is the erection of a hospital school, which would give 
effect to the recommendation of Mr. George Critchett, 
made as long ago as 1868. Until recently there has been 
no special institution of this kind to which contagious 
cases could be promptly removed. The consequence has 
been that the cases have had to be treated either in the 
schools, where their presence is so dangerous to others, or 
removed to the wards of workhouses or infirmaries, and 
there confined until the malady has run its lingering 
course. 

The Ophthalmic School at Hanwell to some extent 
provides special facilities for the classified treatment 
and isolation of such cases and for continuing the 
education of children while inmates. Originally founded 
to meet the requirements of the West London District 
School, where for so long ophthalmia held sway, the 
benefits it affords have, since June 1893, been largely 
shared in by other districts, but the accommodation is 
limited to the reception of some 300 cases, whereas 
some 973 children need special treatment. 

At the best, the present ophthalmic school does not 
combine all the advantages which might be secured in 
connection with a new school constructed upon the most 
approved principles. Its proximity to^ the other school, 
and the fact that many of the buildings consist of wood, 
and have not been designed as a whole, are drawbacks. 

The plan now advocated is the erection of scattered 
cottages on some suitable open ground in a salubrious 
situation in the open country, where the children would 
have ample opportunity of being in the fresh air and of 
obtaining that exercise and recreation so essential to 
health and vigour of mind and body. The best restora- 
tives are those of nature herself. The capacity of each 
cottage should not admit of housing more than forty 
children in it, and a trained nurse with assistants would 
have charge of each building. Connected with such an 
institution there should be a separate infirmary and 
isolation hospital, school and class rooms, laundry, and 
disinfecting chamber, receiving ward, and administrative 
offices. 
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The medical control would be confided to a visiting 
surgeon, who would examine freph arrivals, direct the 
treatment of cases and perform operations, the admi- 
nistration of the institution being in the hands of a 
resident medical officer. 

Acting as a reservoir its function would be to collect 
and' house all children needing treatment, retaining them 
within its walls until completely cured. Their treatment 
would be conducted on the most modern and enlightened 
principles, they would have the advantage of the best 
nursing, their education w^ould not be neglected, and 
their chances of recovery would be greatly increased. 

Probably two such hospitals will be found necessary 
in order to cope with the requirements of the metro- 
politan area. Perhaps the wisest plan will be to erect 
one such hospital in the country and another at the 
seaside. The adoption of this suggestion would obviate 
the necessity of aggregating a considerable number of 
patients in one institution, and other manifest advan- 
tages would be secured, not the least of which would be the 
facilities afforded for enabling children under treatment 
to get a holiday or change of air and scene in the long 
period during which they must remain patients by 
transferring them from one school to another. 

I As an indispensable corollary to the hospitals there 
should be a receiving home into which all children 
suffering from any form of eye complaint could be 
received before removal to a hospital. Such a home 
would serve as a kind of sorting-room where the cases 
would be classified according to diagnosis. All cases of 
this description now in the workhouses and infirmaries 
and those occurring hereafter should in the first instance 
be sent there. 

It may also be worth while to consider whethel* 
those children who have contracted or developed 
trachoma should not, henceforth, be treated as a class 
and kept quite apart from healthy children. When 
cured of their infirmity they might be admitted into a 
convalescent home, where the best methods of education 
and training should be employed to repair any harm 
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sustained by them in consequence of their illness, and 
to fit them for their future life. 

The relegation to crowded schools of children who 
are, or have been, suffering from any form of ophthalmia 
involves risks and possibilities which ought never to be 
encountered. 

The public mind has been rightly concerned in 
regard to the existence of ophthalmia iu Poor Law 
schools but there is need that the state of things 
recently revealed in connection with public elementary 
schools should also be considered. " Children's sight " was 
the subject of an address delivered by Mr. Brudenell 
Carter before the Society of Arts on the 23rd of 
February 1898. Mr. Carter says : — " Very few people 
had any exact or useful knowledge as to what their 
children ought to be able to see. Not one in a thousand 
could say what the child ought to be able to see, or 
what sized letters he ought to be able to read at a 
given distance. He thought it should form part of the 
business of schools, in this respect, to educate parents as 
well as children. Tlie vision of every child brought to 
schools should be tested on admission, and entered in a 
register." 

The London School Board is a great offender in the 
way of injuring the sight of children. Not only is the 
type of the Bibles used in the schools far too small for 
any child — or indeed for anyone— to read, but the 
" fineness '' which is insisted upon in sewing is nothing 
short of a scandal. 

The sewing tasks exacted from the children are 
absurd even with the best eyes, but a large proportion 
of London School Board children have deficient sight to 
begin with. In 1895 Mr. Carter instituted an examina- 
tion of the sight of a large number of children in the 
London Board schools, and, as a preliminary measure 
8,125 of these children, in twenty-five schools, or 16,250 
eyes, were tested as to acuteness of vision by their 
teachers. Out of the 8,125 children, there were only 
3,181, or 39-15 per cent, who had normal vision with 
both eyes, and the cas^s of normal virion with one eye 
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and subnormal with the other were an insignificant 
minority ; so that, roughly, of London school children 
between the ages of eight and thirteen, nearly 60 per 
cent, did not see as acutely — that is, as well and as 
sharply — as they ought to do. 

In this connection, reference may be made to the 
acknowledged increase of myopia, resulting from the 
indistinct type of school books supplied to the children 
in Germany. 
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FINANCE. 



The question of finance has an important bearing in 
regard to the maintenance and education of the children, 
and indeed it may be said to go to the root of the 
matter. 

It cannot be denied that the provision of district and 
separate schools has involved a largie expenditure of 
money, but it is somewhat misleading to institute a 
comparison between systems of providing for the 
children which are so essentially diflFerent in their 
characteristics and operation. 

Twenty-one district and separate schools have been 
erected for the accommodation of children coming from 
the metropolitan area, and a sum of l,284,374i. has been 
expended in providing 12,317 school places. 

The average cost on the whole number of beds is 
104i. 58. 6d,, a sum which includes the purchase of sites, 
erection of buildings, fitting, and furnishing. The 
average cost per bed varies from 1S91, 58. 4rf. in the case 
of the Shoreditch cottage homes to SSl. 14d. 9d. in the 
case of St. George-in-the-East, Plashet. The difference is 
striking, but it must be remembered that the Shoreditch 
cottage homes perhaps affbrd the most modern example 
to be found, whereas St. George's school was erected as 
long ago as 1851 at a comparatively small cost. 

It is, perhaps, almost impossible to institute any 
very rigid comparison between the various institutions 
because of local circumstances which, in some cases, 
have permitted of the acquisition of land on merely 
nominal terms, while, in others, premises are held on 
lease, and in other instances large expenditure has been 
incurred to meet special exigencies. 

The cost does not necessarily vary according to the 
comparative size of the school, nor is there any necessary 
similarity in the cost of schools built upon the same 
principles, unless special circumstances are taken into 
account ; but, speaking generally, the cost per head in 
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an institution containing a larger number of inmates 
than another is rather less in proportion. The 
Banstead schools accommodate 678 children in 23 
cottages, but they afford much less space than that 
provided at Hornchurch ; but, taking a superficial area 
of about 36 feet in each case, the cost works out at 
162i. per head at Banstead and 204i. at Hornchurch. 
But here, again, there are special circumstances to 
account for the differences in these amounts. 

By far the larger part of the capital sum expended 
in providing these schools has been raised on loan, 
the total being 1,207,308?., on which account the 
outstanding balance is upwards of 500,000?. 

No doubt the money could now be raised on much 
easier terms than was formerly the case, as greater 
facilities are now offered by local authorities to obtain 
loans for public purposes, and money is procurable at a 
much cheaper rate than was formerly the case, indeed 
invciitment of money now in loans to local authorities 
is altogether unexceptional, and perhaps may be regarded 
as a means of acquiring gilt-edged security. 

The amount outstanding on the loan account has an 
important bearing on the average cost per child per 
annum, and in the proportion that the loan account has 
been reduced, to that extent the average cost is reduced. 
Including loans, this amounts to a sum of 29?. 58. 6d. per 
child, and, excluding loans, to a sum of 24?. 38. Ic?. 

The average cost of maintenance, an item made up 
of food, clothing, and necessaries, is 10?. 138. Sd, ; the 
salaries and maintenance of officers, 8?. 9s. 5d. ; the cost 
of furniture, repairs, &c., 5?. ; and loan repayments, 
51. 28. 5d. = 29?, 58. 6c?. 

So far as a comparison can be made with safety, 
there does not appear that the cost in smaller schools is 
relatively much more than in larger institutions. 

Repayment of principal and interest in respect of 
loans exerts a considerable influence on the figures of the 
cost in the respective schools, as the sums paid on this 
account range from 2?. to 10?. per head per annum in the 
more important schools, while in two instances the loans 
have been repaid, so that the expenditure has to be" made 
on this account. 
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Having regard to the power coDtained in the 
Poor Law Act, 1897 (60 & 61 Vict. c. 29) under which 
guardians and managers are empowered without the 
consent of the Local Government Board to borrow 
money for the purpose of prepaying any outstanding part 
of any loan borrowed either before or after the passing 
of the Poor Law Act, 1889, which they have power to 
repay, it would seem desirable that steps should be taken 
to take advantage of this provision. 

But regard must of course be had to the decision of 
the House of Lords in the case of West Derby Union v. 
Metropolitan Life Assurance Society, (L.R. (1897) App, 
Cas. 647), in which it was held that guardians had no 
power to compel a lender of money to accept payment 
before the specified time. 

Exceptional circumstances are usually found to 
account for any marked deviation in the various schools. 
Broadly stated the total expenditure which in 1894 
amounted to 336,202?. is divisible into four principal 
items which together make up the sum total, thus, taking 
the average cost at 29?. 5s. 6d. per head, the charges are 
apportionable thus : — 

£ ». d. 



M:aintenance of children 


- 


10 13 


8 






or 36-5 per cent. 


Salaries and maintenance 


of 












officers 


- 


8 9 


5 






29-0 „ 








— 


19 3 


1 




Repairs, furniture, rates, &c. 


- 


5 









170 „ 


Loan repayments 


- 


5 2 


5 


10 2 


5 


17-6 „ 






29 5 


6 


1000 „ 



The cost in the district and separate schools com- 
pares unfavourably with that in the SheflB.eld scattered 
homes, certified homes, and of children boarded-out. 
But, as already pointed out, it is almost impossible to 
institute a fair comparison in regard to these various 
institutions which display such diverse characteristics. 

The children in the Sheffield homes attend public 
elementary schools, and. in consequence no separate 
educational staff is required and certain other economies 
Are effected with regard to specific oflB.cers and._the 
childrens .clothing.. A.great (Jeal. of the . domestic work 

p. 6278. " "^ 
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is done by the foster-mothers, but the largest factor in 
reducing the expenses in these homes is the fact that 
with the exception of three receiving houses, they are 
held on a rental, and no large expenditure has been 
incurred for building purposes. 

What has been possible to the Sheffield Guardians 
would probably be found to be quite impracticable when 
attempted on an exceedingly large scale, and therefore 
Sheffield is hardly a case in point when dealing with the 
question as it affects the Metropolis, where so many 
thousands of children have to be provided for. 

Certified schools and training homes also subsist on 
a different footing to that of larger institutions, and the 
number of children which they accommodate is but a 
fraction of the whole. The multiplication of such homes 
would do but little in the way of providing for any con- 
siderable proportion of the children. The administra- 
tion of such homes does not rest with the guardians or 
managers who are legally responsible for the children. 
The greater number of the homes are for the training of 
girls for service, and generally speaking girls accomplish 
their educational work in the schools before being 
transferred to such homes. The average annual cost for 
a child in a certified home varies from 13i. to lol. 128. 
per annum, a substantial reduction in the cost at a school, 
but it must be remembered that the homes are the 
outcome of voluntary effort, which plays an important 
part in their economy. 

In the same way the cost of boarding-out is much 
less than that of maintenance in the schools, but an 
allowance of 4s. per head in respect of food, warming, 
housing, and sleeping accommodation can hardly be said 
to represent the whole cost of such children, and the 
lessened cost outside the schools almost entirely results 
in consequence of there being no expenditure in respect 
of the erection and repair of buildings, cost of furniture, 
officers, &c. 

In other words the allowance in respect of children 
boarded-out is not calculated on a basis which admits of 
a contribution to the maintenance of the household as 
apart from th^ cost of the individual qbild. But by 
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far the larger expenditure in a school is in respect of 
establishment charges. Again, a certain standard in 
regard to food, clothing, sleeping accommodation, &c. is 
also maintained in a school, which can hardly be observed 
in the cottages in which boarded-out children are 
generally located. 

The principle of combination for common purposes 
was considerably extended by the Metropolitan Poor 
Act, 1867, under which the Metropolitan Common Poor 
Fund was created. A grant in respect of indoor paupers, 
calculated at or/, a head per day, and the whole cost of 
maintenance of children in the schools and that of the 
salaries and rations of oflB.cers (the latter calculated on 
a fixed scale) becomes a charge upon the fund, but 
establishment charges, consisting of loan repayments, 
repairs, furniture, &e., continue to be defrayed out of 
local rates. To a large extent, then, the cost of main- 
tenance of children in district, separate, certificated, and 
licensed schools is a metropolitan charge, but the 
expenses of boarding-out are not reimbursed to the 
guardians. The Equalisation of Rates Act, 1894, extends 
the principle in regard to certain matters of public 
health, so that certain charges are now regarded as 
metropolitan, and not local in their character. 

Shortly stated, all the unions and parishes in the 
Metropolis contribute to the Common Poor Fund on the 
basis of their respective rateable value, and common 
charges are defrayed out of the fund thus formed. 

In effect the union or parish which has the highest 
rateable value contributes most largely, and that which 
has the lowest rateable value pays the least. But the 
claims upon the fund are generally in inverse ratio, so 
that the poorer unions prefer the larger claims. Unions 
and parishes are reimbursed in respect of that part of 
their expenditure which is chargeable on the fund, and 
where the contribution is small and the claim large the 
balance is receivable. 

It follows that the higher the expenditure in a 
particular union in respect of common fund charges the 
greater is the claim upon the fund and the larger the 
amount to be repaid to such union. 

K 2 
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The cost of children between 5 and 14 years of age 
in the workhouse is not a charge in respect of which 
repayment can be claimed, and therefore a direct advan- 
tage accrues to those guardians who cause children to 
be sent to a school at the earliest moment. 

As an inducement to guardians to make better pro- 
vision for the education of the children under their 
charge the parliamentary grant was made in respect of 
the payment of salaries of the teachers and industrial 
trainers, but this is now discontinued in this form. But 
the income derived from certain sources of revenue is 
appropriated to the county councils under whose autho- 
rity the remuneration of these officers continues to be 
repaid to the guardians. Such repayments are in the 
Metropolis credited in the claim made upon the common 
fund before the charges upon it are allocated and the 
fund distributed. 

The Local Government Act, 1888, provides for the 
payment by the County Council of a further grant in 
respect of every indoor pauper maintained in the union, 
including children, calculated at 4rf. a head per day on 
the average number of indoor paupers maintained during 
a period of five years as ascertained under the Act. 

The recommendation of the departmental committee 
to do away with the large district schools will, if 
adopted, involve a very large expenditure in providing 
accommodation for the children elsewhere. The pro- 
posal is already taking effect in regard to the South 
Metropolitan School District, The financial position of 
the constituent unions and parishes of that district is 
one of serious import. There is now a balance of 70,000/. 
outstanding on the loan account, and the annual recur- 
ring repayment of principal and interest will have to be 
made on this account. Of course any arrangement 
which the managers may be able to make with the 
Asylums Board may modify liability in this respect so 
far as these particular unions are concerned, but to the 
extent to which they are relieved so is the burden on the 
whole metropolitan area increased. In addition to this 
expenditure a very large outlay of money must be -made 
by those ..unions in providing fresh acoommodatioa- f^r 
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their own children. Mile End and Whitechapel occupy 
a much more favourable position in respect of outstanding 
loans, but in' aiiy case even theiif* expenditure must be 
considerable; 

The provision which has to be made by the Asylums 
Board for the care of the several classes of children 
now committed to its charge will also entail a very large 
expenditure, and if the proposal to erect a hospiital or 
hospitals for the reception of ophthalmic cases is carried 
into effect a very serious financial burden will result. 

The fact that such expenditure will be a charge upon 
the whole metropolitan area does not make the position 
any more acceptable to those who have to find the 
money or undertake the burden which will inevitably 
increase local rates. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to say in what degree, if 
any, a disposition to incur large expenditure is fostered 
by the knowledge that it will be defrayed by the 
Metropolis as a whole, and not out of local rates ; but it 
is certainly inexpedient to weaken the sense of respon- 
sibility which should rest upon all administrators in the 
application of public money for public purposes. 
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THE LAW RELATING TO POOR LAW 
CHILDREN IN THE METROPOLIS. 



Historical IntroduotioiL — '*No time," says Loi'd Coke, 
'* was so barbarous as to abolish learning, or so unchari- 
table as to prohibit relieving the poor." Accordingly 
we find that in early times the duty of sustaining the 
poor devolved upon parsons (rectors of the church), and 
the parishioners, who were required to make provision 
so that none of the poor should die for default of 
sustenance. Conjoined to the religious duty of minister- 
ing to the spiritual wants of mankind was the special 
obligation of caring for the bodily requirements of the 
poor. But almost all the first enactments of the law dealt 
with sturdy and able-bodied wanderers, and the repression 
of this vagrant class seems to have been the special object 
of our earlier legislation. Numerous statutes from time 
to time were passed to effect this purpose. The first, 
12 Ric. II. c. 7 {1388), prohibits any labourer from 
departing from the place where he is dwelling, unless 
provided with a testimonial issued by authority of the 
Justices of the Peace. The Statute also recognises the 
existence of a different class, impotent persons, who are 
to remain in the towns where they dwell, or, if such 
towns are unable or unwilling to support them, they are 
to repair to other towns within the hundred, or to the 
place of their birth. In like manner the 2 Hen. VII. 
c. 2 {1495) requires beggars not able to work to go 
to the hundred where last they dwelt or were best 
known, or born. The 9 Hen. VII. c. 12 {1504) requires 
them to go to the place of their birth or where they last 
abode for the space of three years. Mendicancy is 
licensed under the Statute 22 Hen. VIII. c. 12 {1531) 
which directs Justices to assign to the impotent poor a- 
limit within which they may beg, and imposes the 
punishment of the stocks and a diet of bread and water 
on those who transgress, while all able-bodied beggars 
are to be whipped. The repressive measures alluded to 
are to be brought to bear in regard to beggars and 
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vagi:aiits, but no sufficient provision is made for the 
other class of impotent poor. They had been accus- 
tomed to repair to the religious houses, which possessed 
the greater part of the tithes, and were the principal 
almoners of eleemosynary relief. Altogether, a very 
numerous class of impotent, and even idle poor, were 
supported by a daily distribution at their gates ; but 
the dispersion of the smaller houses in 1536, and the final 
dissolution of the monasteries in 1539, caused the country 
to be inundated with beggars and led to numerous 
risings, which culminated in the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

The diversion of the revenues of the church from 
sacred to secular purposes was followed by the Statute 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 25 {1536) chiefly remarkable as 
first introducing the principle of compulsory charity 
into legislation. The Act recites that no provision 
is made for the support of the impotent poor, nor 
for setting and keeping in work valiant beggars ; 
and enacts that the head officers of every city, &c. 
shall charitably receive the same, and compel them 
to be kept to continual labour. Officers of corporate 
towns are authorised to collect voluntary alms for 
this purpose, and preachers are required to exhort, 
and stir up the people to be liberal. A sturdy beggar is 
to be whipped for his first offence, his right ear cropped 
for the second, and, if convicted on indictment of a 
third off'ence, he is to suffer death as a felon and as an 
enemy of the commonwealth. The severity of these 
meai^ures frustrated their accomplishment, and they 
were repealed by the 1 Edw. VI. c. 3 {1547), which 
enacts, as a milder punishment, that an able-bodied person 
who does not apply himself to some honest labour, or 
off'er to serve, even for meat iand drink, if nothing more 
is to be obtained, shall be taken for a vagabond, branded 
on the shoulder with the letter "V," and adjudged a 
slave for two years to any person who shall demand 
him. If he runs away during that period, he is to be 
branded on the cheek with the letter " S," and adjudged 
a slave for life ; and, if he runs away again, he is to 
suffer death as a felon. If no man demands such loiterer, 
he is to become the slave of the place where he was born, 
and sett<led to work ; in default of which the town is to 
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pay a forfeit to the King. Impotent folk are to be 
conveyed to the place where they were born or most 
conversant with for the space of three years, and there 
kept and nourished of alms. The curate of each parish 
is to exhort his parishioners, every Sunday, to remember 
the duty of Christian charity in relieving them that be 
their brethren in Christ, born in the same parish, and 
needing their help. This Statute remained in force but 
for a short time, as the 22 Hen, VIII, c. 12 was revived. 

The 5 &6 Eihi\ VL c. 2 (1651) confirms the latter 
Statute, and provides for the appointment of two persons 
to be collectors of alms for the relief of the poor, who 
shall gently ask every man and woman what of their 
charity they will give weekly, and write the same in a 
book, and distribute what they collect weekly ; and the 
minister and churchwardens are to gently exhort the 
obstinate and f roward, and finally, the Bishop is to iSend 
for any such to take order for their reformation. 

The amiable nature of this most estimable King 
(Edward VI.) is displayed in the measures devised by 
him for the relief of the poorest and meanest of his sub- 
jects, for whose use he founded three royal hospitals 
in London: St. Thomas's, for the relief of the aged, 
impotent, sick, sore, lame, and blind ; Christ's Hospital, 
for iomeless children under sixteen years of age ; and 
Bridewell, for the punishment and employment of 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars. It is noteworthy that 
the latter is still used for the purposes of discipline in 
regard to unruly apprentices of the City of London. 

Notwithstanding all the gentle means of suasion pro- 
vided in the foregoing Act of Edward, the provisions 
seem to have failed in their object, and, accordingly, 
the 5 Eliz. c. 3 (1563) enacted certain provisions 
which went a good deal further in the direction of 
the compulsory system of charity initiated by the 
27 Hen. VIII, c. 25. The justices, with the church- 
wardens, are to tax what sums obstinate persons shall 
pay towards the relief of the poor, with power, in case 
of default, to commit them to gaol until the sum so 
taxed, and arrears, are paid, truly a drastic punishment. 
Nor were the severe enactments in regard to vagrants more 
successful, and accordingly the Statute 14 Eliz, c. 5 (1572) 
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\Vas passed, enacting that all rogues and vagabonds, or 
sturdy beggars^ shall, for the first offence, be grievously 
whipped, and burnt through the gristle of the right ear 
with a hot iron; for the second offence, be deemed 
felons ; and, for the third offence, suffer death as felons, 
without the benefit . of clergy. The justices shall make 
inquiry of all persons living by alms, and register their 
names, and settle them for their abidings ; and the jus- 
tices, in their good discretion, are to tax and assess all 
the inhabitants to such weekly charge as they shall 
contribute for such purposes. The justices are also to 
settle to work rogues and vagabonds, and the inhabi- 
tants shall be coacted, and bound to relieve the poor, as 
the justices shall appoint. Begging is to be visited with 
rigorous punishment, the final degree being that of death 
as a felon. In this connection, an eminent writer on the 
Poor Law, Dr. Burn, says : — " This part of our history 
" looks like the history of the savages in America. 
" Almost all severities have been exercised against 
'* vagrants except scalping; and as one severity fell 
*' short, it seemed naturally to follow that a greater 
** was necessary.'* 

The 39 Eliz. c. 3 (1598) replaced the foregoing 
provision as to the relief of the impotent poor, and 
the 39 Eliz, c. 4 supplied thait with respect to able- 
bodied vagrants. Dangerous rogues are to be banished 
the kingdom, and conveyed beyond the seas, or ad- 
judged perpetually to the galleys. The same Act 
established houses of correction which were originally 
designed for the penal confinement of paupers refusing 
to work, and of other persons coming under the legal 
description of vagrants. 

The imposition of a fine on the parish in which im- 
potent poor did not receive relief, the application of 
the surplus collection of rich parishes to the needs of 
poorer parishes within the same hundred, and the direc- 
tioii to the curate of any parish to exhort any of his 
parishioners to relieve those born in the same parish, 
and the appointment of collectors of alms were all so 
many steps toward making the relief of the poor a 
parochial charge. 
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The provisions of the Statute 39 Eliz. c. 3 (1598), 
in principle so closely resemble those of the well- 
known 43 Eliz. c. 2, that it is only necessary to state 
the substance of the latter Act, which may be rejjarded 
as the ba,sis of our present system, but is clearly not the 
origin of the English Poor Law which dates from the reign 
of Henry the VIII. The principal provisions of this Act 
remain in force to-day, and indicate that the law which 
had hitherto been in an experimental stage had become 
settled in a more permanent and concrete form. Over- 
seers of the poor were to be appointed in every parish, 
consisting of the churchwardens and two, three, or four 
of the inhabitants, being substantial householders, 
nominated yearly by two justices ; and every inhabitant 
and occupier of land, houses, tithes, &c. is to be taxed, 
a stock is to be provided to set the poor on work, 
children are to be bound apprentices, and poor persons 
are to be relieved by their parents or children, being of 
sufficient ability. The duties imposed by the Statute 
upon parents and children are too often disregarded, 
and perhaps there is not suflS.cient recourse to law to 
enforce a legal liability, which natural affection fails to 
discharge. 

The Act which is a monument to the wisdom and 
foresight of the legislators who flourished in the golden 
age of Elizabeth, is based upon the principle that every 
destitute person has a right either to be relieved or pro- 
vided with work ; and that such relief is to be afforded 
out of funds raised for the purpose, and applied by parish 
officers within the limits of their respective parishes, 
that is, parochially. 

One of the main objects of the early Statutes was 
to compel persons to remain in the parishes where they 
were settled, and not resort to any parish indiscrimi- 
nately when requiring relief, but there was nothing to 
prevent an ablebodied and industrious person from 
resorting to any parish for the purpose of securing 
employment, and it was not until the *' era of good laws 
and bad government" that a restriction upon this system 
was introduced. The Statute 14 Cha. II. e, 12, «. 1 (1662) 
enacted that persons newly coming to settle in any 
parish and likely to become chargeable might be removed 
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on the warrant of two justices of the peace, but the 
same Act abridged the period at which a man acquired a 
settlement by residence to forty days, although by a 
subsequent provision notice of a new comer's abode had 
to be furnished to the parish officers. The law in regard 
to settlement and removal has been the subject of 
constant changes and of almost endless legal decisions, 
and cannot be dealt with here. 

Tn a most important respect the provisions of the 
same Act were of a most salutary kind as sects, 4 and 14 
provided for the establishment of workhouses in the 
the cities of London and Westminster and within the 
Bills of Mortality. 

From time to time Local Acts authorised similar 
steps in regard to certain provincial places, and adopted 
the principle of combining several parishes. 

In 1697 the several parishes of Bristol were formed 
into a union, having a common workhouse, the manage- 
ment of which was vested in a corporation. The 
workhouse was advocated as the best means of restrain- 
ing idleness, and it was said to have had this good effect, 
that '* there is not a common beggar or disorderly vagrant 
seen in the streets, but charity is given in its proper 
place and manner." A similar Act was afterwards passed 
for Worcester, but it is noticeable that the main 
object in view was to provide employment for the poor 
with a view to profit, and, in the latter instance, tlif 
Act contained a provision that the cloth or stuff manu- 
factured should not be sold by retail within the city of 
Worcester, so that there should be no competition with 
the tradesmen of that city, in regard to those particular 
goods. Other Acts were subsequently passed for the 
establishment of like houses at Norwich, Hull, Exeter, 
Plymouth, &c., the latter being the 6 Anne, c. 46 (1707). 

But the 9 Geo I. c. 7, 8. 4 (1722) makes general pro- 
vision for the establishment of workhouses throughout 
the kingdom, and churchwardens and overseers were 
authorised to hire houses or contract for the lodging 
and employing of poor persons, and for taking the 
benefit of their work, labour, and service, for their better 
maintenance and relief. The provisions of 30 Oeo. II L 
c. 50, 8. 2 (1810), subject such contractors to the jurisdic- 
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t(on fttid -orders of the ju^iee^ in like manner - as 'oveu- 
seers of the poor, and they are rendered punishable for 
default in the same manner as overseers. 

The 22 Geo. III. c. 83 (Gilbert's Act) {1782), authorised 
guardians to be appointed to act in lieu of overseers, 
and enabled them to enter into a voluntary union with 
one or more parishes for the more convenient accommo- 
dation, maintenance, and employment of their paupers 
in common, and by the 59 Oeo. III. c. 12 (1819) (Select 
Vestry Act), any parish in vestry assembled was enabled 
to commit the management of its poor to a committee of 
the parishioners, called a select vestry, to whose orders 
the overseers should conform. 

Such were the principal provisions of the law relating 
to the relief of the poor in the early part of the present 
century, and their failure to prove effectual is to be 
attributed rather to lax and injudicious administration 
than to inherent defects. Funds which should have 
gone to supply the needs of the indigent and impotent, 
were often applied to maintain in idleness those who 
were able, but unwilling, to work. The absence of a 
central authority left each area without effective guidance 
and control, and abuses of many kinds prevailed. In 
certain instances, however, most excellent results had 
been attained by wise and careful administration of the 
existing law, and the experience thus obtained was of the 
greatest value to the reformers in their efforts to improve 
the law. 

But the general condition was such as to render it 
imperative that action should be taken, and in the year 
1833, Parliament urged the issue of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into and report upon the laws relating to the 
poor. Thp recommendations of the Commissioners who 
were appointed supplied the basis of the legislation 
effected by the passing of the 4 <b 5 Will. IV. c. 76, 
Guardians are to be appointed for the unions within 
that Act, to whom the government of the workhouse is 
entrusted, and Poor Law Commissioners are empowered 
to make and issue rules, orders, and regulations for the 
management of the poor, for the government of the 
workhouses, and the education of the children therein^ 
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and to enforce the same at every workhouse already or 
thereafter to be established. 

The Commissioners upon their appointment at once 
proceeded to deal with the many difficulties which the 
solution of the question presented, and issued orders and 
regulations for the guidance and government of the 
Boards of Guardians, which had the effect of introducing 
system, order, and control where all the requisites to 
good government and social improvement had been con- 
spicuously absent. 

The general Consolidated Order of the •24th July 
1847, issued by the Commissioners, forms the basis upon 
which the management is now conducted. Shortly 
stated, it deals with the admission, classification, dis- 
cipline and diet, and employment of inmates, provision 
for religious services, care of lunatics, misbehaviour, and 
punishment of inmates. 

The Commission was superseded in the year 1847, 
and in place thereof the Poor Law Board established, 
to which Board the power and duties of the Commis- 
sioners were transferred. These have now become vested 
in the Local Government Board by virtue of the 34 <h 36 
Vict c. 70. 

Provision for Children. — In the olden days very little 
was done for destitute children, except to make them 
over to those who would provide them with a home 
where they might be put to work and trained to service. 
Their condition under such circumstances was but little 
removed from slavery, but as time progressed a kinder 
spirit manifested itself, and the lot of such children 
gradually became ameliorated. 

An instance of progress in this direction is afforded 
by the establishment in the reign of Edward VI. of 
Christ's Hospital for the reception of poor children, and 
that of the Foundling Hospital under the provisions of 
the 13 Geo, II. c. 39. 

The latter was primarily intended for the rescue of 
exposed and deserted children who were abandoned by 
indigent or vicious parents, and the Governors of the 
H'6:spital were authorised to employ the children, when 
crrsuffitjlent age aifd albility, in any- sort of laboirr atixt 
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manufacture, or to hire or let out their labour^ or to 
bind them as apprentices, or to place them out as 
mariners. An important enactment making separate 
provision for infant children was passed in 1761. The 
11 Geo. III. c. 22 directed that parishes within the Bills 
«)f Mortality should keep a register of all infants under 
the age of four years in the workhouse or other place 
provided for the maintenance of the poor, and of all 
infants thereafter brought to any such workhouse. 
This provision was followed by that contained in the 
/ Geo. Ill, c. 39, which enacted that children above two 
and under six years of age received into workhouses 
within the Metropolis should, within 14 days, be sent 
into the country to a distance of not less than three 
miles, and infant children, not being nursed by their 
mothers, to a distance of not less than live miles from 
London. The Act regulates the payments fco be made 
for the maintenance of the children until they are 
bound apprentice or returned to the workhouse. The 
interests of the children were to be supervised by five 
noblemen and gentlemen, appointed by the parish 
guardians of the poor children, to guard " against false 
'' parsimony, negligence, inadvertencj', or annual change 
'' of parish ofiicers.'* The term guardian, here applied 
to those who were to look after the chiMren, afterwards 
had a much wider application. 

The Act also contains a provision for apprenticing 
such children for a term of seven years, or until the age 
of 21 years be attained ; and the period thus fixed for 
these particular children was afterwards made general 
by the 18 Geo, III. c. 47. 

The Poor Law Commissioners in their report for 
1834 point out the necessity of imparting a moral and 
religious education as a means of a general difi'usion of 
right principles and habits, and although the Poor Law 
Act of 1834 was directed to other objects rather than 
the special care of the young, it was soon afterwards 
recognised by the Government and the public that some 
other better provision for the maintenance of destitute 
children was needed, and this led to the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act (7 Jj 8 Vict. c. 101), which 
gave authority to the Poor Law Board to combine 
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parishes and unions into school districts for the manage- 
ment of any class of infant poor not above 16 years of 
age. Boards are to be constituted, their powers and 
duties are defined, paid officers are to be appointed, and 
the chaplain is to superintend the religious instruction 
of all infant poor ; but no child shall be forced to attend 
any religious service contrary to his principles, or be 
educated in any religious creed to which his parent or 
next-of-kin may object. 

Power is given to borrow money for the purchase 
of any site, or for purchasing, hiring, or building, and 
of fitting up and furnishing buildings, and to charge 
the same upon the rates. Contributions are enforceable 
upon calls made upon the constituent bodies comprised 
within such school districts. The guardians of a parish 
not combined in any school district may send the infant 
poor to any such district school, but no parish more 
than 15 miles from any other part of such district is to 
be included in any such district. 

But notwithstanding this Act, Metropolitan parishes 
continued to send their pauper children into the country 
(as provided for by the Act 7 Geo, III. c. 39) for nurture 
and maintenance. Two establishments had been formed 
for this purpose by private enterprise, one of which was 
at Norwood and the other at Tooting, and the children 
were farmed out in these and others at so much per head. 
Early in 1849 cholera broke out amongst the children at 
Tooting, and a considerable number lost their lives, so 
that public feeling was arougfed on the supposition that 
the children had been neglected. The authorities were 
in consequence compelled to take further steps for the 
protection of these children, and accordingly the 
12 <t 13 Vict, c. 13 was enacted. The Act empowered 
the Poor Law Board to make regulations for the 
governing of any house in which poor persons should 
be lodged, or for the admission of any poor children 
therein. Power was given to justices to visit these 
establishments, and inspectors were to be appointed by 
the Poor Law Board. The proper management of 
these institutions was thus secured, but the needed 
stimulus to further progress and improvement had 
been supplied, and it was not long before the dor^iant 
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powers of the Poor Law Board to form school districts 
were called into requisition. The object in view 
was rendered more easy of accomplishment by the 
11 <t 12 Vict. c. 82, s. 1, (which removed the limitation 
on the area of the districts formed for school purposes 
pursuant to 7 <fc S Vict, c. 101, 8. 40,) and other amending 
Acts. . 

The government of the several district schools 
created under these provisions is regulated by special 
orders which have been issued to the guardians and 
managers, and the provisions contained in such orders 
are in the main similar to those embraced in the General 
Consolidated Order, 17th July 1847. 

The 32 it 33 Vict. c. 63, s. 1 enables the Poor Law 
Board (now the Local Government Board) to dissolve 
any asylum or school district, and to adjust the rights 
and liabilities of the respective unions or parishes com- 
prised therein. This power has been exercised in regard 
to the Brentwood, Forest Gate, and more recently with 
respect to the South Metropolitan School District, and 
various other alterations have also severed certain unions 
or parishes from existing school districts. 

Eduoation. — One of the earliest and most note- 
worthy instances of a step in the way of education, as 
distinct from maintenance, is that afforded by the Act 
establishing a workhouse at Plymouth in 1767, which 
provides for the appointment of some pious, sober, and 
discreet person, well qualified for a schoolmaster, who 
shall instruct the poor children and other poor persons 
and teiich them to read and write and cast accompts, 
and also the art of navigation and such part of mathe- 
matics as tend thereunto, to such children as have a 
capacity and inclination to learn. This purpose of 
teaching the young the science of navigation is quite 
in keeping with the glorious traditions lingering in places 
from which heroes went forth to crush the Armada and 
to extend the dominions of their Queen in all parts of 
the habitable globe. 

: .Suitable provision was certainly made in isolated 
inatances,raa, for. instance, that of Southwell, where about 
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the year 1822 a building adjoining the workhouse was 
set apart as a school to which the children of labourers 
burdened with large families and applying for relief were 
admitted and kept during the day, returning to their 
parents at night. The children were employed in a way 
suitable to their age, wholesomely fed, taught to read their 
Bible and instructed in their duty towards God and man. 
Those who attended on Sundays had their dinner given 
to them and were taken regularly to church. 

But the general condition of children in work- 
houses was deplorable in the extreme. Permitted to 
associate with all classes of inmates they could not 
fail to ibe injuriously affected by the surrounding evils 
which were in no way mitigated by the refining in- 
fluences which education exert upon mind and body. 
The danger of allowing such a condition of things to 
continue to exist was perceived by the early pioneers of 
reform and progress who pointed out that a spread of 
right principles and habits could only be insured by the 
removal of the obstacles which impeded the onward 
march of educational progress. 

The early statute 43 Eliz. c. 2, contained a direction 
that order should be taken from time to time for setting 
to work the children of such parents who were not able 
to maintain them and the 4 <h 5 WilL IV. c. 76, in 
effect, recognizes the utility of that provision and also 
the need there was to supply the children VT'ith a rudi- 
mentary education before procuring employment for 
them. Accordingly the Poor Law Commissioners were 
empowered to make regulations for the education of 
children in workhouses, and in exercise of these powers 
the commissioners directed the appointment of a Church 
of England clergyman to act as chaplain, and to examine 
the children and record their progress, and a school- 
master and schoolmistress were also to be appointed, 
and they are required to impart instruction as required 
by Article 114 of the Consolidated Order of 1847 which 
directs " the boys and girls shall for three of the working 
" hours at least every day be instructed in reading, 
" writing, and arithmetic, and the principles of the 
" Christian religion, and such other instruction shall 
" be imparted to them as may fit them for service and 

p. 6278. L 
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** train them to habits of usefulness, industry, and 
" virtue." 

The period of time specified is the minimum of that 
to be devoted to educational work, and the scope of the 
order is sufficiently comprehensive to include almost all 
that is required in the process of education in its truest 
and best sense. The employment of better qualified 
teachers soon effected very great improvement both in 
regard to education and industrial training, a two-fold 
object which, it must be remembered, was steadily kept 
in view by early administrators. 

The formation of the Committee of Council of 
Education in 1839, and the provisions of the 7 Sf 8 Vict. 
C. 101, gave a great impetus to educational improvement, 
and the grant, made for the first time in 1846, of one-half 
of the salaries of schoolmasters and mistresses, led to a 
marked progress in the schools as the guardians were 
induced to appoint better qualified teachers in order to 
obtain a larger grant than that obtainable by less efficient 
officers. 

An elementary education was thus secured to all 
children in Poor Law schools, and the Education Act 
(1870), exerted a most powerful influence for good upon 
such schools which, upon being certified to be efficient, 
become public elemientary schools within the meaning of 
the Act. The Education Act of 1876 introduced a principle 
of indirect compulsion by placing restrictions upon the 
employment of children under ten years of age, and of 
those who, being of ten years and upwards, have not 
obtained a certificate of proficiency which, under the Act, 
is gained by passing the required standard. 

The attendance of children at district and separate 
schools is regulated by an order of the Local Government 
Board dated the 27th October 1877, and by a further 
general order of the 3rd April 1878, which prescribes 
the keeping of a register of attendance. Article 4 
contained in the latter order directs that the standards 
of examination shall be those prescribed in the Code of 
the Education Department in force for the time being. 
A list of the children is to be prepared for the use of the 
inspector on the occasion of his annual inspection. 
Article 5, directs that the instruction shall be given at 
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the times specified in a time table to be approved by the 
guardians or managers, and the time occupied in drill or 
industrial training is not to be reckoned as part of that 
spent in attendance at school. The obligatory subjects 
comprised in the Code are Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, and Drawing for boys and Needlework for 
girls. Optional subjects embrace English, Geography, 
Elementary Science, History, and Domestic Economy 
for girls. Specific subjects cannot be entered upon 
until the Fourth Standard has been passed. The 
order of the 31st January 1897 places further limitations 
on the power to employ children in Poor Law schools 
under certain ages unless they have attained a certain 
degree of proficiency. 

Apprenticeship. — This mode of dealing with poor 
children formerly had an importance which it does 
not now possess and which, owing to the different con- 
ditions which now obtain, is likely to decrease. 

In early times the possession of land, rent, or other 
means was necessary in order to enable persons to 
apprentice their children to handicrafts, but apparently 
the requirement was disregarded, and accordingly the 
/ Hen. IV. c. 17, enacted that persons who did not 
possess land or rent to the value of twenty shillings by 
the year at least should not be allowed to apprentice 
their children. 

This provision was afterwards repealed in regard 
to London by the 8 Hen. VT. c. 6; and by the 
11 Hen. VII. c. 11, as regards Norwich. The restriction 
was in each instance removed on the representation 
of the citizens who were concerned to provide the 
additional labour which increasing trade demanded, a 
gratifying indication of industrial progress. 

The 27 Hen. VIII. c. 25, s. 4, directs governors, 
justices, and head officers to take all children between 
the ages of five and thirteen who are begging or in 
idleness, and appoint them to masters in husbandry or 
other crafts to be taught by which they may get their 
living when they shall come of age, and this was followed 
by the 1 Edw. VI. c. 3, which provided that children 
of beggars and other wanderers should be adjudged 

L 2 
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servants to persons promising to bring them up to 
some honest labour or occupation until the age of 
twenty if a female, and twenty-four if a male, and if 
any such child runs away he may be taken again and 
punished in chains, and in all points regarded as a slave. 
Children so adjudged slaves are, upon wounding their 
masters, to suffer the pains of death as in the case 
of felony, or to be slaves for life. The 39 Eliz, c. 3, pro- 
vides for poor children being apprenticed and authorises 
churchwardens and overseers to bind such children. 
The 7 Ja. I. c. 3, provided for the right application of 
money given for apprenticing poor children, so that well 
disposed people might be encouraged to bequeath money 
for the same good and godly purpose. Legislation of 
this kind clearlj'^ shows that the sympathy of good 
people had already been exercised on behalf of the poor 
children. 

The Commission issued by Charles I. in the sixth 
year of his reign to inquire into the condition of the 
poor was directed to report as to the bringing up of 
youths to trade, and the2<fc 3 Anne c. 6, enables church- 
wardens and overseers to take steps for apprenticing 
boys to the sea service. The 32 Geo. III. c. 67, provides 
that justices may direct parish apprentices to continue 
to serve the executors of their deceased masters, and 
they are not to be assigned to other masters without the 
consent of two justices. The 42 Geo. III. c. 46, imposes 
upon guardians an obligation to keep a register of poor 
children bound apprentices. The 56 Oeo. III. c. 139, 
regulates the binding of parish apprentices, and justices 
are to inquire into th6 propriety of apprenticing poor 
children to particular persons. 

In their second annual report the Poor Law 
Commissioners refer to the evil effects resulting from 
compulsory apprenticeship in certain places, and to the 
difficulty of devising regulations to secure the proper 
interests of the apprentices. The 3 <{; 4 Vict. c. 85, 8. 2, 
declares that after the passing of that Act it shall not 
be lawful to apprentice any child under the age of 
sixteen to any person using the trade or business of 
a chimney-sweeper, and all existing indentures of 
apprenticeship to that trade of any child under that 
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age were rendered null and void after the 1st July 1842* 
The 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, s. 12, gave authority to the 
Commissioners to prescribe the duties of masters and 
the terms and conditions of the indentures, and an 
elaborate order was accordingly framed, but the Com- 
missioners declared that they were not in favour of 
apprenticing pauper children, but looked to the better 
training of the children to supply those advantages 
supposed to result from apprenticeship. The 14 Vict. 
c. 11, 8. 3, directs a register to be kept of young persons 
hired or taken as servants from any workhouse regarding 
whom certain particulars are to be supplied. Section 4 
provides for the visitation of such young persons and 
apprentices by the relieving or other officer who is to 
report in regard to such children. The 17 & 18 Vict, 
c. 104, 88. 104, 141-145, regulate the binding of parish 
apprentices and others to the sea service. The 24 cfe 25 
Vict. c. 100. 8. 6, enacts that whosoever being legally 
liable as master or mistress, refusing or neglecting to 
supply any necessary food to apprentices, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and liable upon conviction to penal 
servitude or imprisonment. The 39 <k 40 Vict. c. 61, s. 33, 
enables guardians to appoint and pay any officer, or 
other competent person to visit and report upon the 
condition, treatment, and conduct of poor children under 
the age of sixteen years. 

Although apprenticeship offers, perhaps, the best 
means of launching young lads into life when they leave 
the schools, there can be no question but that owing to 
the different conditions which now obtain there are 
fewer homes into which boys can be received as 
apprentices, and it would seem that the practice is 
likely to fall into desuetude. 

Certified Schools.— The 25 & 26 Vict. c. 43, 8. 1, 
enables guardians to send poor children to schools 
supported wholly or partly by voluntary contributions, 
and to pay the expenses incurred in the maintenance, 
clothing, and education of every such child not exceed- 
ing the total sum which such child would cost if 
relieved in the workhouse. This limitation was partially 
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.removed hy 46 Jk 46 Vict. c. 50, 8. 13, which enables the 
guardians to pay an amount not exceeding the rate 
of payment sanctioned by the Local Government Board, 
and which is now lixed at 68. weekly. The Local 
Government Board is to certify the school upon being 
satisfied as to its condition, and every school is open 
to the visitation of any inspector appointed by the 
Local Government Board, and to any one of their 
number whom the guardians may appoint (88. 2-4). 
Orphan or deserted children, or those whose parents 
consent, can only be sent to such schools (8.6). Continu- 
ance therein is not to be compulsory against the will of 
any child, if above the age of fourteen years, or of the 
parents whatever the age of the child (8. 7). Expenses 
incurred by the Guardians are to be charged to the 
same fund as relief otherwise supplied to such child 
would be charged (8. 8.) No child is to be sent to any 
school conducted on the principles of a religious deno- 
mination to which such child does not belong (8. 9). The 
word "school'' extends to any institution established 
for the instruction of blind, deaf, lame, deformed, or 
idiotic persons, but does not apply to any reformatory 
school (8. 10). The 29 <t 30 Vict. c. 113, s. 14, provides 
that any child not belonging to the Established Church 
relieved in a workhouse or in a district school may be 
sent to some school established for children of the 
religion to which such child shall be proved to belong. 
The provisions of the Act and of the 25<lt26 Vict. c. 43, s. 1, 
apply to illegitimate as well as legitimate children, 
and in the case of the former the consent of the 
mother is sufficient, and the case of an orphan -or 
deserted child may be dealt with by the Poor Law Board 
under the 31 <t 32. Vict. c. 122, 8. 23. Provision is made 
for the education of deaf and dumb or blind children 
by 8. 42, of the same Act, which enables the guardians 
to send any poor, deaf and dumb, or blind child to any 
school fitted for the reception of such child, though not 
certified under the 25 <lk 26 Vict. c. 43. 

The 12 & 13 Vict. c. 13, a. 1, imposes upon the Poor 
Law Board the duty of making rules for the manage- 
ment and government of any house or establishment 
wherein any poor person shall be lodged or maintained, 
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and accordingly regulations for the management of 
certain seaside infirmaries have been prescribed by the 
Local Government Board. 

The other institutions coming under this description 
are principally the Roman Catholic certified schools, 
situate in and near the Metropolis, which provide for the 
care and education of children belonging to that faith. 

Industrial Schools.— The 29 & 30 Vict c. 118, s. 17, 
provide that guardians or managers may, in respect 
of a child apparently under the age of fourteen years 
who is refractory, or is the child of parents either 
of whom has been convicted of a crime, represent that 
it is desirable that such child be sent to an indus- 
trial school, and the justices or magistrate may order 
such child to be so sent to a certified industrial 
school. Section 19 empowers justices to direct a child 
to be taken to the workhouse of the union or parish 
in which he is found for any time not exceeding seven 
days or until an order is sooner made for his dis- 
charge, or for his bein'y sent to a certified industrial 
school. The 34 & 35 Vict, c. 112, 8. 14, makes, provi- 
sion for the care of children of women convicted of 
crimes. Such children who are without visible means 
of subsistence or proper guardianship may be sent to a 
certified industrial school by the court or justices who 
are invested with a power similar to that contained in 
8. 15 of The Industrial Schools Act, 1866. 

Boarding-ont Children. — Boarding-out is not a plant 
of English growth, but appears to have been intro- 
duced from Ireland and from Scotland, in both of 
which countries the practice largely prevailed before 
becoming known in England. The work of the Protestant 
Orphan Society in Ireland was commenced as early as 
1829, and although there were conspicuous failures in 
some instances, the general effect was held to be suc- 
cessful, a conclusion which also applied to Scotland, 
where the work was commenced about the year 1856. 

There is no special legislative enactment authorising 
the boarding-out of pauper children in England, but the 
general order of the Local Government Board, dated 
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the 25th November 1870, supplied the requisite authority 
which was not at first generally acted upon, but in 1873 
the controversy which arose in regard to the district 
schools directed public attention to the subject, and led 
to a gradual extension of the practice, which is 
highly commended in the report of the Departmental 
Committee. 

The general order of the Board issued in 1889, now 
in force, enables guardians to board-out pauper children 
in homes beyond the limits of unions and parishes to 
which they are chargeable, under the supervision of the 
boarding-out committee duly constituted. Any person 
deriving pecuniary or other personal profit is disqualified 
from becoming or continuing a member of any such 
committee, a member of which is required to act as 
secretary. Certain specified regulations are to be 
observed, and only orphan or deserted children between 
two and ten years are to be boarded-out. Not more 
than two children, except brothers and sisters, are to be 
in the same house, and in no case is the number to 
exceed four. No child is to be boarded-out with persons 
in receipt of relief. Children and foster-parents are to 
be of the same religious persuasion. Before being sent 
children are to be examined and a medical certificate is 
to be furnished respecting their health. The foster- 
parents are to give an undertaking engaging to bring up 
a child as one of their own children, and to discharge 
certain obligations in regard to the care, maintenance, 
and education of such child. The weekly sum to be 
paid in respect of a child, inclusive of lodging, but 
exclusive of clothing, school-pence, and fees for medical 
attendance, is not to exceed four shillings. No home is 
to be distant more than a mile from a school, nor more 
than five miles from the residence of some member of 
the committee. Children are to be visited once in every 
six weeks by a member of the committee, whose reports 
as to their bodily condition and behaviour, and any 
complaints concerning them or their foster-parents, are 
to be forwarded to the guardians quarterly. A return 
giving the names and addresses of the children boarded- 
out is to be made to the Local Government Board on the 
1st January and Ist July in each year. 
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Boarding-ont within XTnions is provided for by a 
general order of the Local Government Board, dated 
the 10th September 1877. The guardians are enabled 
to relieve orphan or deserted children by placing them 
in homes within the union or parish to which they are 
chargeable, subject to the regulations prescribed, which 
are in effect similar to those already enumerated. 

Emigration of CMldren.— The 13 ^ 14 Vict. c. 101^ 
8. 4, makes provision for the emigration of orphans 
and deserted children, but no emigration of any such 
child is to take place until such child has consented 
thereto before the justices. The practice of the Local 
Government Board has removed some of the restrictions 
which formerly existed and generally all that is necessary 
now is that a resolution containing certain particulars 
should be passed by the guardians when an order autho- 
rising emigration is at once issued. With a view to an 
annual inspection of the children sent out and to provide 
for their due care and welfare, the Board have issued a 
memorandum containing the conditions upon which they 
are prepared to assent to the emigration of a limited 
number of orphan and deserted children to Canada, 
Some few children have also been sent to Australia, 

Care and Custody of Children. — The legislature has 
imposed certain duties upon guardians in regard 
to the prosecution of offenders who injure or neglect 
children. The 24 §• 25 Vict. c. 100, a. 73, provides 
that guardians may, upon certificate of justices, 
conduct and pay the costs of any prosecution in 
respect of an offence under 8. 26. of that Act, or of 
any bodily injury inflicted upon any person under 
16 years of age, and 31 dk 32 Vict. c. 122, s. 37, enacts 
that the guardians are to institute and pay the costs 
of the prosecution of parents neglecting to provide 
for their children under 14 years of age. The 62 & 53 
Vict. c. 56, provides for the control of guardians 
over a child becoming chargeable to them who is 
deserted by its parent, or whose parent is under a 
sentence of penal servitude in respect of an offence 
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committed against such child. The control is to take 
effect upon the resolve of the guardians that any such 
child shall be under their control when all the powers 
and rights of parents vest in the guardians until the 
child attains the age of 16 years, if a boy, and 18 years, 
if a girl. The 54 Sf 55 Vict. c. 3, provides that where a 
parent applies to the High Court for the production of 
a child and the Court is of opinion that the parent has 
abandoned or deserted the child, or otherwise so mis- 
Conducted himself so that the Court should refuse to 
enforce his right to the custody of the child, the Court 
may decline to issue the writ or make the order asked 
for. The Court in making an order is to have regard 
to the conduct of parents. The 57 8f58 Vict c.41, enacts 
that punishment shall be inflicted for cruelty to chil- 
dren, and restrictions are placed on their employment 
in the streets for the purposes of begging or on premises 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor or for public 
entertainment. Power is given to constables to take 
offenders into custody and to detain a child in a place of 
safety until disposed of by order of the Court, and 
guardians are enabled to pay the cost of proceedings 
taken under the Act. The Bill now before Parliament 
will, if it passes into law, confer upon the guardians 
pow^r to assume the control and custody of children of 
parents who are of dissolute habits or habitual paupers, 
and this power will enable guardians to deal with the 
children of many persons coming under the description 
of ** Ins and Outs." It may, however, be pointed out 
that the powers already possessed are somewhat exten- 
sive in their nature as the 54 dh 55 Vict, c. 3, would seem 
to justify guardians in retaining possession of any child 
who has come under their care in consequence of the 
misbehaviour or failure of parents to provide for it. 
Apparently guardians have hesitated, or not found 
it necessary, to rely upon the provisions contained 
therein. 

Veglect to Maintain, Desertion. — There is, no doubt, a 
very large number of children now chargeable in conse- 
quence of the refusal or neglect of parents to provide 
for them. 
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The Vagrant Act of 1824, {6 Geo. IV. c. 83) contains 
provisions intended to apply in cases where the oflfence 
is either that of neglecting to maintain, or running away 
and deserting, wife and family, and the offender is liable 
on conviction to be committed to the House of Correction. 

In practice, considerable difficulty is often expe- 
rienced in adducing distinct proof of ability to maintain 
under section 3, but the wording of the Act seems to 
make it clear that it was intended that evidence on this 
point should be forthcoming, and the decision in the 
case of Hosegood v. Camps (53 J.P.. 612), supports this 
view. The effect is to render it almost impossible to 
secure a conviction in by far the greater number of cases, 
and guardians and their officers are in consequence often 
deterred from taking proceedings in particular cases. 
It is submitted that the law should be amended so that 
justices should be empowered, when adjudicating upon 
such cases, to have regard to the conduct of offenders, 
and where it appears that they are in the habit of 
neglecting to maintain, or are guilty of wilful default 
in providing for, their wives and families, such persons 
should be liable to conviction and punishment. 

Procedure under the Act should be by summons or 
warrant, but it often happens, that although warrants 
have been granted, they are not executed. No doubt 
the difficulties in the way of serving warrants are very 
great, and although warrant officers probably do their 
utmost to accomplish their invidious task it remains the 
fact that a number of warrants are never served. 

There should be no insuperable obstacle in providing 
a remedy, and it is suggested if the Commissioner 
of Police were to detail one or more warrant officers for 
the special duty of serving all such warrants issued at 
the instance of the various Poor Law authorities in the 
Metropolis, the officers to whom the special duty was 
entrusted would soon acquire a special knowledge which 
would be invaluable in carrying out the objects of the 
Act, and the incentive of a reward should be held out to 
them to use their utmost endeavours in this direction. 

Or, in the alternative, guardians of the various 
unions and parishes in the Metropolis might combine for 
this common purpose, and appoint an officer or officers 
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who should be authorised to execute all such warrants. 
The necessary charges involved in any such arrangement 
might very well be defrayed out of the Common Poor 
Fund, as the expense would be distinctly metropolitan 
in its character. 

The facts known to local officers in relation to par- 
ticular cases should be communicated to such warrant 
officers who would then be able to take effective steps to 
bring offenders to justice. 

A record of warrants, arrests, convictions, and all 
other material facts should be kept, and in this way 
neglect to maintain and running away would, it is 
submitted, be materially checked, and rendered less easy 
than it is at present. 
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The proposal to place the control of all the Metro- Central 
politan Poor Law children in the hands of a new central -^^^^^"ty. 
body has not been received with general favour. It 
appears to us useless to attempt to establish any such 
fresh authority when the Local Government Board, the 
legalised successor of the Poor Law Commissioners and 
the Poor Law Board, is already in existence, and pos- 
sessed of sufficient powers to carry out all the duties 
which are capable of being centralised already, namely, 
the supervision and control of local bodies. 

A newty-created Board could not undertake the 
functions of a Governmental Department, which is 
necessarily held responsible to Parliament and to fche 
country. 

The only possible scope for any such newly-con- 
stituted authority, as it seems to us, would be found 
by transferring to it the duties now discharged by the 
various Boards of Guardians. Such a central represen- 
tative authority, elected by the ratepayers, would be 
entirely new to the manifold duties which Guardians 
have to perform, and any attempt to deal collectively 
with the large number of children would give less oppor- 
tunity for the modifications, which local requirements 
and particular cases demand. There is danger lest 
centralizing influences should result in hard and fast 
rules which tend to stereotype and narrow the practical 
working out of administration. 

An authority of such a kind could only act through 
committees, and these committees would be in a less 
favourable position than local Guardians, who are 
directly in touch with parents and children and their 
surroundings. The bulk of the business being conducted 
in committee, would preclude public knowledge of what 
was done or left undone. 

Uniformity of administration might be thus secured, 
but it would, as we believe, entail loss in the appro- 
priate treatment of individual cases, and weaken that 
spirit of freedom and enterprise which competition 
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between various Boards is calculated to engender, and 
which offers the best guarantee of progressive improve- 
ment and ultimate success. 

True it is that the care of certain classes of children 
has now been transferred potentially to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, but this step must be regarded as an 
experiment to meet the special difficulties which arise 
in dealing with the children included in these classes 
rather than as a departure such as that contemplated 
by the Departmental Committee ; indeed, the action of 
the authorities in this connection seems to us to amount 
to a virtual admission that the proposal to create a 
" London Children's Asylum District " has been 
abandoned. 

But the time is, in our opinion, undoubtedly ripe 
for the formation of a voluntary association of Metro- 
politan Guardians for the purposes of affording 
opportunities for discussing matters of vital interest 
affecting the well-being of their schools as a whole, and 
of determining the policy which it may be desirable 
to adopt in respect of questions pressing for joint 
consideration and settlement. 

It is thought that such an association would supply 
the means of cohesion between workers interested in the 
cause of the children, and create a power capable of 
influencing and moulding future legislation on their 
behalf, and would also lead to further beneficial results, 
such as economy of time, avoidance of friction, and 
saving of needless trouble on the part of both Guardians 
and officers. 
Aggregation. It has become the fashion to regard Poor Law 

schools as the only instances where large numbers of 
children are massed together. But public schools, philan- 
thropic institutions, and orphan asylums present very 
much the same features. What is true of the former 
must apply to the latter, and no one proposes to abolish 
the latter institutions upon the ground which is said to 
justify the extinction of the former. 

A higher standard of excellence is exacted from 
institutions, which shelter the poorest class of children, 
than that which seems to be tacitly regarded as sufficient 
in the case of others, where the children are of a better 
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class ; in other words, the test is applied in the former 
case and not in the latter. 

Undoubtedly the aggregation of large numbers, in any 
institution, is attended with risks which are, perhaps, 
reduced to a minimum in small establishments : but is it 
practicable to scatter some twelve thousand children in 
small homes so that every risk may be avoided ? Even 
granted that it is so practicable, the question then arises 
whether the advantages which can admittedly be supplied 
to large aggregated numbers, can be secured for small 
segregated clusters. 

It was the perception of the benefits which would 
follow the adoption of combination for common purposes, 
which led to the establishment of district schools, and 
though certain disadvantages have manifested them- 
selves, all the evidence goes to show that disease is not 
generated by aggregation in them ; and the allegation 
that they are the cause of ophthalmia has been conclu- 
sively disproved. 

The statement that a low condition of vitality is 
induced by aggregation is probably true in instances, 
where overcrowding and insufficient ventilation exist, 
but these defects ought not to be present in any well 
regulated establishment, and indeed are, as a matter of 
fact, very seldom to be found in Metropolitan Poor Law 
schools, and, where discovered, they are being remedied. 

The buildings which are now condemned were erected 
many years ago, on what were then conceived to be the 
best principles, but by modification and adaptation 
they have been approximated to modern requirements in 
many respects. Eflfect too has been given to the prin- 
ciple of housing small numbers under separate roofs, in 
blocks or cottage homes. 

Aggregation, probably, in some form or other must 
continue to exist, but it is quite possible so to improve 
the conditions and surroundings of Poor Law schools that 
they will be able to repel any charge which may be 
levelled against them on this score. We maintain there 
are many advantages in large schools, which smaller 
schools do not command, one of which is a wider field 
for healthy rivalry in schoolwork and games amongst 
the children. 
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(3.) The number of children in the Metropolitan work- 

Workhoupe houses is small in comparison with the total number 

, J ,,\ of London children maintained in Poor Law schools and 

{a.) " Ins 

and outs." boarded-out — approximately, the numbers in the schools 
of GuaSians^^ are 11,500, children boarded-out 1,100, and in workhouses 
and infirmaries 1,800, of whom 500 are under two years 
of age. None the liess do the requirements of this 
class call for careful consideration. The difficulties of 
dealing with these children satisfactorily, are very great. 
It is almost impossible to prevent them from coming 
into some contact with the inmates, during their stay in 
the workhouse, and this disadvantage is now regarded as 
of vital importance. 

Where no means exist' in the workhouse of separating 
the children from other classes, or where arrangements 
for classification are imperfect, it is now generally 
considered advisable to make some fresh provision for 
children immediately on their becoming chargeable. 
This end can, perhaps, be best attained by the acquisition 
of some suitable premises near tl^e workhouse. These 
premises could be adapted and utilised as a kind of 
home, where the children could be kept and receive 
instruction until they are transferred to the schools or 
elsewhere. The Kensington and Chelsea District Branch 
School at Hammersmith is the kind of institution 
suited to supply this want. Probably, some little time 
will elapse before such institutions become general 
throughout the Metropolis ; meanwhile, it behoves 
Guardians to do all in their power to minimise the 
disadvantages which residence in the workhouse entails 
upon the children. In our opinion the appointment of 
visiting teachers for the workhouses is to be highly 
commended, and, where practicable, the sending of 
children to a public elementary school is likely to lead 
to good results. 

Children under remand form one of the fiye classes 
to be transferred to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
when provision has been obtained for them ;* and their 
removal from the workhouses will effect a diminution 

* The following are the five classes of children presenting especial diflS- 
culties in mode of treatment : (1) Ophthalmic and eye cases ; (2) Contagious 
affections of skin or scalp; (3) Convalescents; (4) Children of defective 
intellect or physical infirmity ; (5) Children under remand. < . 
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in the number of, and, to some extent, simplify the 
problem of dealing with children sent to the workhouse. 
No proposal which has been made, up to the present 
time, deals adequately with the burning question of " In 
and Out " children, whose intermittent presence in the 
workhouse and schools is so prejudicial to others, and of 
such little lasting good to themselves. These evils 
will continue so long as parents have the uncontrolled 
right to have recourse to, and to depart from, the 
workhouse at their pleasure. It can never be a wise 
policy to encourage people with families to remain in the 
workhouse, or to allow them to leave without their chil- 
dren, save in exceptional cases. But the children suffer 
from the migratory habits of their parents under present 
conditions, and the question must be faced whether or 
not the time has arrived when Guardians should have 
conferred upon them the power to adopt and withdraw 
such children from the custody of their parents. Similar 
powers are already possessed by them in regard to 
deserted children under the Poor Law Act, (1889) ; and 
the Custody of Children Act (1891), gives the Court 
power to refuse to grant a parent the custody of his 
child where he has abandoned or deserted it, or so con- 
ducted himself that the Court may in its discretion 
decline to issue the. writ, or make the order for the 
production of the child. But what seems to be wanted 
is a power exerciseable by the Guardians in regard to the 
" In and Out " class similar to that already possessed by 
them with respect to "deserted" children. It is thought 
that the possession of such a power by the Guardians 
would act as a deterrent to parents, and prevent them 
from so frequently entering the workhouse, but on the 
other hand there is the alternative danger of leaving 
the children in the hands of their parents to be dragged 
about the streets in want and misery. The Guardians 
have exercised their present powers with great modera- 
tion, and if these were enlarged they would probably 
be applied in the worst cases only, where beyond all 
question, the interests of the children demanded them ; 
but in no case should such enlarged powers be exercised 
without the parents being at the same time subjected to 
constant supervision or penalty. These views are in 
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accord with the spirit of the resolutions passed at a 
conference of the London Guardians held on 8th October, 
1896, which run as follows : — 

(a.) " That where an able-bodied pauper of the 
ordinary class has been an inmate of the workhouse, 
at intervals ranging over a period of 12 months, 
has been admitted to the workhouse on more than 
three occasions, he should be deemed an habitual 
pauper, and thereupon liable to be taken before a 
justice, and when brought before a justice, having 
regard to all the circumstances, to be convicted 
and sent to a workhouse, or farm colony to be 
specified, there to be detained and trained to a 
useful life during a period of not less than three 
months." 

" That the Act of 1889 be so extended as to give 
the Guardians power to assume control of the 
children/* 
(6.) " That the Local Government Board be requested 
to take measures to amend the * Pauper Inmates 
Discharge and Regulation Act, 1871,' Section 4, 
by extending the several periods of detention 
named therein from — 

* 24 hours ' to 48 hours in the first case ; 

* 48 hours ' to 96 hours in the second case ; 

* 72 hours ' to 144 hours in the third case. 

" That the Act of 1889 be so extended as to give 
the Guardians power to assume control of the 
children." 

These resolutions were on 11th March 1897 impressed 
upon the attention of the Local Government Board by 
means of a deputation, which was informed that the 
whole matter was then being anxiously considered by 
that Board. 

The delegates consider that any extension of the Act 
of 1889 should, in addition to including " Ins-and-Outs " 
also extend the age limit of control by the Guardians, 
but practical obstacles would be met with in any such 
extension beyond the age of sixteen, as the children are 
then usually in employ ^lent and receipt of wages. 
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From a broad point of view, education covers the Education 
whole ground of the care and maintenance of the Poor ^^jning. 
Law children, and upon all. the methods employed, 
perfect or imperfect, the future welfare of the child 
must greatly depend. It is to this end that the efforts of 
the Guardians and managers should be chiefly directed. 
It is altogether a mistake to suppose that the importance 
of this has ever been lost sight of, indeed it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that children in Poor Law schools 
had formerly better opportunities of learning than 
children of persons in poor circumstances ; certainly 
their attendance at school was more continuous than 
that of children whose parents were under no compulsion 
to send them to school. 

The Elementary Education Act (1870) introduced a 
principle of compulsion which has placed outside children 
in much the same position, in this respect, as Poor Law 
children. 

The gigantic strides in national education which 
have been taken in consequence of the passing of that 
Act, and others subsequent to it, have caused such a 
marked improvement in public elementary schools, that 
it is sometimes assumed that Poor Law schools are less 
eflicient and are not of a sufficiently high standard to 
meet the requirements of the present day. There is now 
no foundation for such an assumption, these latter 
schools being to all intents and purposes public elemen- 
tary schools, and certified as such under the Act of 1876, 
while the standards in both are the same. 

Although the Commissioners' Consolidated Order, 
Article 114, of 1847, is still in force, its requirements 
must be read with the directions contained in the Code 
applicable to elementary schools. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are obligatory subjects under the Code, and 
Poor Law children have to pass an examination in these 
subjects before they can obtain a certificate of proficiency, 
under which any considerable portion of their time can 
be utilised for work, either in the institution, or in the 
direction of industrial training. 

Perhaps, undue prominence has in the past been 
given to the importance of industrial training, but 
seeing that the object in view has. always been to fit the 
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child to gain its own livelihood in a self-reliant manner, 
little fault can be found with a system which sought to 
accomplish this purpose. But looking at the wider 
range of subjects now considered necessary in the 
process of education, and to the fact that the children in 
outside elementary schools are examined in class subjects, 
in addition to those which are obligatory, there should no 
longer be any distinction between them and Poor Law 
children, who should have exactly the same opportunities 
afforded them of earning the Governmental grant. 

Already they are instructed in many of these class 
subjects, and the course suggested would prove an 
additional incentive to teachers by enabling them to 
earn a grant for such advanced work. 

There is no object to be secured by allowing Poor Law 
schools to continue under the supervision of inspectors 
specially appointed by the Local Government Board, but 
the duty would more properly come under the inspectors 
of the Education Department. If this course were 
adopted another distinction between the two classes of 
schools would be removed. The fact of there being 
separate inspectors for these particular schools is made 
a stalking-horse for the allegation as to their inefficiency 
when compared with other schools, but the Guardians 
are in no way responsible for the action which was 
taken in 1863, when their schools ceased to be under the 
inspection of the Committee of Council on Education, 
indeed the London Guardians have frequently advocated 
a return to the old method, and they are now, univer- 
sally, desirous that their schools should be inspected by 
the Education Department in the same manner as other 
elementary schools. 

In a few of the smaller Poor Law schools and 
workhouses it has been found practicable to send 
the children out to a neighbouring board school, and 
where this can be done conveniently and without 
running great risks it is probably the wisest course to 
pursue, as the children are afforded many advantages, 
not the least of which is the benefit derived from outside 
influences. 

Some other improvements could be made in regard 
to the teaching staff. Teachers who ^re non-reaident 
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may, perhaps, come to their work with fresher 
minds and ideas than those whose time and attention 
are absorbed within the institution, and the children 
may thus derive advantage, though such a plan, 
probably, involves enlargement of staff. 

The practice is generally observed of giving the chil- 
dren some holidays and, perhaps, these should be made 
to correspond with the holidays granted in outside 
elementary schools. There are special difficulties in this 
connection in Poor Law schools, which, however, have 
been surmounted in several instances. 

The recent Local Government Board Order relating 
to the instruction of children, places further restrictions 
on the employment of those under seven years of age, 
and of those over that age who have not passed 
the Fourth Standard. This order secures to children 
greater opportunity of attaining proficiency in scholastic 
work, and from this point of view little can be, 
perhaps, urged against it ; but it is obvious that, if 
by far the greater part of a child's time is to be taken 
up in pursuit of mental knowledge, there must, neces- 
sarily, he a curtailment of industrial training. The 
statement in the Departmental Report as to half-time 
employment on work in the institution itself, lis altogether 
misleading, since it implies that young children are 
employed on tasks beyond their capacity, in order to 
save expense. As a matter of fact, what they have been 
required to do is, probably, much less than they would 
have done if they were in their own homes, and, cer- 
tainly much less than many outside children actually do 
at very early ages. Among the poorer classes it is the 
almost universal rule that the children, as soon as they 
are capable, should assist by their work and earnings in 
keeping the family. 

It is often alleged that children coming from Poor 
Law schools are ill-trained and practically useless. If 
children are to be studiously kept from performing light 
tasks and gaining an insight into domestic details at an 
early age, there will be danger of the allegation be- 
coming true ; and here again the distinction between 
Poor Law children and other children must not be lost 
isight of :' the former are liable to be withdrawn from 
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school at any- moment, and their condition would indeed 
be hopeless if they had not gained some rudimentary 
experience in ordinary details and duties of every-day 
life. Again, children come into these institutions at all 
ages, and some can not attain the Second Standard, even 
at an advanced age, and the great requirement in such 
cases is, that they should be trained to useful work. 
Therefore it seems to be inexpedient to lay down a hard 
and fast rule, which is to have universal application, and 
to be wiser to leave discretionary power in the hands of 
Guardians. There are considerable difficulties in carry- 
ing out this order, especially in cottage homes, which 
have been designed to afford children an " all round " 
training. The views of the Guardians on this subject 
were placed before the Local Government Board by a 
deputation on 9th February 1898, and some relaxation of 
the order is now under consideration. 

Industrial training in these schools must continue to 
be of great importance, and every effort should be made 
to render it as efficient as possible. The comparisons 
which are sometimes instituted, leave out of account the 
difference in ^the circumstances peculiar to each of the 
various schools. It is not too much to say that, generally 
speaking, a very fair standard of excellence is reached, 
and boys and girls alike receive that preparation which 
enables them to enter upon their life's work, well- 
equipped for the struggle which lies before them. It is 
usual for boys to be put to trades in which they have 
been trained, and for girls to enter domestic service ; no 
objection can be urged to the former plan, and it is 
difficult to understand that which is raised against the 
training of girls for domestic service, seeing that the 
demand for servants is practically unlimited, and that 
service under a good mistress offers the best security for 
their future usefulness and well-being. 

Technical instruction — the scientific expression, and 
complement of industrial training — has, in recent years, 
been so much insisted upon, that it is impossible to 
ignore its claims to find a place in these schools. It is 
difficult to secure the best teaching of this kind inside 
the institutions, but so many facilities are now afforded at 
polytechnics and like centres, that it is easy to make 
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provision for the attendance of the elder children at 
such places where all requisite appliances are provided. 
Already several schools have availed themselves of the 
advantages thus offered, and if any assurance were 
needed of the capacity and industry of Poor Law chil- 
dren, it has been furnished by the fact that they have 
proved to be more than capable of holding their own, 
when competing with children of a better social class in 
these technical schools. 

Boarding-out is often regarded as an alternative Boarding-out. 
system to that of large parochial schools, but the two 
methods are not really antagonistic. It would be more 
proper to regard boarding-out as ancillary to the latter, 
and applicable to special classes only. This is the " root '' 
idea of the order which restricts its operation to orphan 
and deserted children, who offer the best field for its 
scope and operation. This particular class should show 
better results than others, since the children are free 
from interference on the part of parents and friends, 
and are thus enabled to continue their boarded-out life 
without check or interruption. These favourable cir- 
cumstances are absent in the case of other children, 
and any wider extension of the practice would make 
it necessary to devise additional safeguards in their 
interests. 

Where children are taken into the homes and hearts 
of good and capable foster-parents no doubt extremely 
good results will follow, but it is impossible to deny 
that in a great number of cases the weekly payment 
made for these children is the consideration which 
largely induces their reception into the homes of poor 
people. 

Success must depend upon the character of the 
person to whose care the child is committed, upon the 
kind of food, clothing, and accommodation provided for 
it, upon the influences within the home and at school, 
and upon the inspection of the visiting committees. 
Where any one of these requisites is wanting failure 
must result. 

It is generally admitted that much depends on the 
vigilant and effective supervision of the voluntary 
committee, and this admission rather indicates that 
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foster-parents, generally, do not display that degree of 
ideal excellence which they are supposed to possess. If 
the efforts of these committees are relaxed, there is grave 
danger that the children will suffer. The personnel, 
too, of these committees must change by force of cir- 
cumstances, and, consequently, uncertainty of method 
and unsteadiness of working will often follow. 

So far as England is concerned boarding-out may bo 
said to be still on its tiial, and although many good 
results may be pointed out, these are not of sufficient 
volume or numerical extent to warrant the conclusion 
that it offers the best means of educating and providing 
for destitute children. Experience has shown that a 
number of children thus maintained have found it more 
difficult to obtain employment than the children from 
Poor Law schools. This may result because work is 
scarcer in the country or because employers more readily 
resort to institutions which are well-known as training 
schools. This tendency on the part of employers rathei 
points to the conclusion that industrial training in the 
large schools is fulfilling its purpose. 

The removal of children to any considerable distance 
from their unions or parishes precludes any extensive 
knowledge on the part of the Guardians as to the actual 
conditions under which they are living, and, although 
legal responsibility remains with the Guardians, they are 
unable to actively supervise such children, and the 
non-performance of duties undertaken by committees 
not responsible to authority, only carries with it dissolu- 
tion of the committee and withdrawal of the children. 

Under existing circumstances the system is hardly 
capable of very general application, and, although Guar- 
dians will do well to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity of placing children in suitable homes, and with 
good foster-parents, it is clear, that a small proportion 
only of the children can thus be provided for, and that 
the Guardians will still have to undertake the onerous 
duty of providing for by far the larger proportion of 
them. 

If, after a longer trial, it should prove that more of 
the children can be better provided for by means of 
boarding-out than in the present schools, there will be 
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no disposition on the part of Guardians to withhold the 
benefits which would accrue from its wider adoption. 

Meanwhile, it is most injudicious to infuse a spirit of 
antagonism into discussions on the subject, which tends 
to obscure the issues, and causes people to oppose each 
other in controversy as to the relative merits and 
demerits of systems which alike serve to advance the 
one common and all important end,namely, the furthering 
of the interests and happiness of the children. 

With regard to the supervision of girls when After-care, or 

irieiiQly suoer" 
they have left these schools, we are of opinion that it is vision in after- 
capable of little, if any, improvement. ^*^^- 

The Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants has won the confidence of most boards of 
guardians, and they have no hesitation in entrusting 
their girls to its care. We desire to point out that a 
very large proportion of these girls do well in after-life. 
It is a fact full of significance that while the number of 
Poor Law girls under the supervision of the association 
has increased from 2,236 in 1887 to 3,737 in 1897, 
the per-centage of those who have been lost sight of, 
or cannot be traced, has remained at the same low figure 
throughout, the per-centage of " unsatisfactory " has 
fallen from 9 to 8, and of " bad " from 2 to 1. 

As to the after-care of boys there is plenty of room 
for improvement. The work done in arranging for 
looking after the boys who come from the Banstead 
Cottage Homes, and for the boys from the Brighton 
Road Schools at Sutton, might well, we think, be 
imitated by all the Metropolitan Poor Law Schools. The 
system adopted for visiting boys who leave the South 
Metropolitan District Schools was started in 1892, and 
is a very simple one. One of the assistant masters 
of the Sutton School, acts as secretary. When a boy is 
placed in a situation some lady or gentleman residing in 
the neighbourhood is asked to visit him in a friendly 
way. There seems to have been no difficulty in finding 
persons who will undertake the duty, which is not a 
very burdensome one. All that the visitor is required 
to do, is to visit and. send in quarterly reports to the 
secretary. Every year a general report upon the boys is 
drawn up and published. The first general report was 
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for the year 1893. At that time only 77 boys were 
under care, and 13 of them were not reported upon, but 
the number grew, year by year, so that in 1896 no fewer 
than 452 were under care, of whom only 11 were not 
accounted for. Of the 452, 50 had gone to relations 
with no further record, 5 could not be traced, 4 had come 
back to the workhouse, 2 were in the infirmary, and 9 
were reported upon as unsatisfactory, and 3 had died. 
But no fewer than 368 were known to be doing well. 
Such statistics are of course invaluable, and we hope the 
proposal to form an association for the friendly after- 
care of boys will be carried into effect, and prove 
successful. The visits of relieving officers appear to us 
to have become less necessary, and there can be no 
doubt that, however willing and energetic an officer may 
be, the necessary visiting can be done much more 
effectively by voluntary visitors. 

We think it well, in conclusion, to draw attention to 
the fact, that this friendly supervision of both boys and 
gills in later life, after they have reached the age of 
sixteen, is, strictly speaking, beyond the legal scope of 
the Guardians' duties, but much good is thus effected, 
while the facts ascertained in regard to the aftei*-careers 
of these children not only prove highly interesting, but 
afford a true test of what is really being accomplished 
in the schools. 

Final note. Bare justice dictates that we should not withhold 

a meed of praise to the superintendents and responsible 
officers, who, after all, have to bear the burden, and 
contend with the difficulties, of every day life. We 
cordially recognise the self-devotion and commendable 
zeal displayed generally by those whose efforts often fail 
to be appreciated and acknowledged as they rightly 
deserve. 

[Adopted by resolution at a meeting of Delegates 
of the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians, 
held at 15, Henrietta Street, W.C, on the 
IGth of March 1898. 

C. N. Nicholson, 

Chairman.] 
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